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ec Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


, NAUGURATION DAY for 1925 has passed into history 

and marked another quadrennial period. Following 

a day of rain and gloom, the fourth of March was 

resplendent in Washington sunshine. There was the 

tang of the energizing breezes of New England on the 

day that Calvin Coolidge was inaugurated President 

in his own right. There were busy hours at the 

Capitol as the sixty-eighth Congress adjourned sine 

die, figuratively on the tick of the clock at high noon. 

Arriving at the President's room, adorned with portraits of 

the first Presidential Cabinet of the United States and sur- 

rounded by the members of his own Cabinet, President Coolidge 

signed eighty-one bills as they were brought to him, like a copy 

for the last take on a newspaper before going to press. Various 

pens were used, but he held the last pen in his hand with great 

deliberation as he signed the last bill. This provided for an 

increase of salary for members of the House and Senate to ten 

thousand a year instead of seventy-five hundred, and giving 

the Vice-President, members of the Cabinet and Speaker of 

the House fifteen thousand instead of twelve thousand, five 
hundred. 

With the customary old-time formality, Senator Curtis en- 
tered the room to inform the President that the Senate was 
about to adjourn and was ready to receive him. The glass- 
roofed chamber was filled to capacity, from floor to gallery 
roof. Proceeding with the usual solemn proceedings, Senator 
Cummings, President pro tempore, tapped the gavel as the sixty- 
eighth Congress passed amid a peaceful calm. The members 
of the Supreme Court were in the front seats on the right, 
while the diplomats held forth on the left. When the oath 
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Part of the Inaugural Parade passing the glass enclosed reviewing 
stand erected in front of the White House 


Photograph transmitted by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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Chief Justice Taft administering the oath of office to President 
Coolidge—the first time that an ex-President has ever sworn a 
successor as chief executive 


Photograph transmitted by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


was administered to Vice-President Dawes, he responded in a 
shrill voice. His address, the only one that he will be per- 
mitted to make during his four years in office, was a veritable 
sensation that has never before been witnessed in the sedate 
Senate Chamber. 

Attacking the “no-closure” rule in the Senate, he insisted 
that no one man, or group of men, should be permitted to hold 
up the proceedings of the greatest legislative body in the world 
under the guise of courtesy and the subterfuge of freedom of 
discussion. The Vice-President of the United States cannot 
make a speech to the Senate at any time, and is only author- 
ized to preside, listen, and vote when there is a tie. When this 
first opportunity occurred, Vice-President Dawes was at the 
Willard and Warren's nomination as Attorney-General was 
defeated. 

It was evident at the time that the Vice-Presidential job was 
not altogether suited to the temperament of Charles G. Dawes. 
As he delivered his criticism of the rules in a sharp, rasping 
voice, the faces of the Senators furnished a scene that sur- 
passed any motion picture comedy I ever looked upon. On 
some there was first a smile and then a sneer, and Senator 
James Reed turned his back and nursed the gentle, rollicking 
laughter that suffused his soul. Some continued a stolid, 
respectful gaze, but altogether it was the most direct attack that 
has ever been made upon the antiquated abuses of Senatorial 
courtesy. 

The comments that later appeared in the papers indicated 
that Dawes has struck a popular idea. There was not a change 
of expression visible in the face of a single member of the 
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President and Mrs. Coolidge, and Vice-President and Mrs. 
Dawes back at the White House after the inaugural exercises 
Photograph transmitted by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Supreme Court. An array of nine stolid faces of sedate figures 
enwrapped in black robes never batted an eyelash. In the 
gallery, Colonel John Coolidge, the father of the President, 
leaned over to listen with intent interest. He had bowed his 
head on the rail during the prayer, as reverently as in the little 
old church in Vermont, and became a respectful listener to the 
sermonic words of the Brigadier-General as he bombarded 
Senatorial tradition. 

Senator William M. Butler of Massachusetts never winked 
an eye, but Senator Smoot, with his recently eliminated mus- 
tache, indicated distress that the matter should have been 
precipitated at this time. When Thomas R. Marshall was first 
inaugurated Vice-President, he made some similar suggestions 
that ruffled the dignity of the Senate, calling it a “bridle” in 
the scheme of legislation, but this did not go quite so far in 
explosives as the address of General Dawes of budget system 
fame. 


EW Senators were sworn in blocks of four pairs in defer- 
ence to old-time custom, after they had marched to the 
platform in military array. Vice-President Dawes was conscious 
the clock had been put back and inaugural proceedings soon to 
be “in the air” were being held up, so, with a wave of his 
hand, and in a tone of voice that suggested command more than 
Senatorial courtesy, he proclaimed, “Bring them all up.” 
They flocked about and many of them approached, took the 
oath, and signed the book as they hurriedly joined the pro- 
cession, marching in stately tread toward the scene of a Presi- 
dential inauguration, which every. four years is a ceremonial 
custom in the drama of the republic that confirms the sove- 
reign will of the millions of American citizens at the polls at 
the November elections. Representative government of the 
United States of America is demonstrated in the proceedings 
when the three co-ordinate branches of government meet every 
four years to function together with the common purpose of 
welcoming a President and giving greeting to a new Congress— 
to hold in leash until the first Monday in December, unless 
called in extraordinary session by the President. 


HEN Calvin Coolidge stooped and kissed his mother's 
Bible on the spot where Lincoln was twice inaugurated, 
he seemed to be in the attitude of prayer. The first native 
son of Vermont—the first Commonwealth to be admitted to 
the Union of thirteen states—Calvin Coolidge is the first 
President from New England to be inaugurated since the days 
of John Quincy Adams, who took the oath on the same spot 
one hundred years ago. 

Standing before a small reading desk covered with green 
cloth, the President's voice rang through the six tiny micro- 
phones to twenty million people, representing nearly three 
times the entire population of the United States when Wash- 
ington delivered his inaugural address. Bareheaded, but 
wrapped in his tight-fitting overcoat, he now and then empha- 
sized a word like “unmistakable” with his right hand, and 
“conclusive” with his left hand, and “legalized larceny’ was 
his emphatic label for excessive and unnecessary taxes. 

The address was a tribute to American idealism, permeated 
with practical New England thrift suggestions sounding a key- 
note of economy and governmental administration, reduction 
of taxes, adherence to the World Court and a strong desire 
for the further limitation of armament. A throng of fifty 
thousand people were as attentive listeners as if they had 
heard him speaking as moderator in an old-fashioned town 
meeting. Both hands were uplifted when he exclaimed: 
“America’s job in the world today is to aid, but to remain 
American.” He did not seem to: realize when he had con- 
cluded that the words he had uttered when he wrote the oath 
and address were heard by more individuals than had cast 
votes for him in November. 

Attired in a skull cap, warding off the bleak winds, Chief 
Justice Taft administered the oath. It was the first time that 
a former President. had ever sworn in a successor as a chief 
executive of the United States. 

Altogether, it was a smiling day—a typical Coolidge day. 
The bands played and the people cheerfully, good-naturedly, 
waited for the procession to proceed from the Senate Chamber 
to the rotunda. The Guard of Honor were ten old Grand 
Army veterans. 

The ambassadors in uniform filing out made a most impres- 
sive pageant in color and when the band played the old Amherst 
College song entitled “Lord Jeffry's Amherst,” the President 
recognized the courtesy and waved his hand. The inaugural 
procession was simplicity itself. There was little of the glit- 
ter of military splendor that passed the reviewing stand in 
front of the White House. The Virginia “blues” and the 
Vermont troops indicated the respect and deference of the 
South and his native state to Calvin Coolidge, the President. 
In fact, every section of the country participated in some 
way. There was a simplicity and quietness that reflected the 
desires of the President, in launching his administration with- 
out a blare of trumpets. 


Oh NGO 


T a meeting of the American Pen Women in Washington, 
Prince Habib Lotfallah, the Arabian Minister to Rome, 
made an address stressing the great needs, social and intellect- 
ual, of the women of the Orient. He was eloquent in his 
appeal for school facilities for women. “The boys are taken 
care of, but there are few schools in Arabia which girls are 
permitted to attend. It is a part of our new Arabian creed,” 
he continued, “neither sex can move forward alone. The 
progress of the world is measured by the co-operation between 
men and women in a common cause.” 

The Prince was accompanied by Mr. Alexander P. Moore, 
the American Ambassador to Spain, who was attending the 
inuaguration in Washington. The Prince was entertained 
by the League “‘at tea,”’ but he responded by giving an after- 
noon coffee to the ladies at Washington, in which they were 
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Dinner given by the White House newspaper men to President Coolidge at “The Mayflower.” The Washington representatives of all the 
important papers in the country were present at this ‘good-will’ banquet 


enabled to sip the nectar of the original Arabian mocha. He 
carries his coffee with him and in the muddy depths of this 
oriental cup of nectar he reads a horoscope as entrancing as 
that we Americans tell from the leaves in the tea cup. Alto- 
gether the Prince was that afternoon an “autocrat of the tea 
table’"—serving his beverage with his eyes shining with the 
luster of an Egyptian night. 


Vay ESR. 


+ A 
—— 


HE old nursery rhyme about the moon being made of 
green cheese is no longer regarded merely as a joke or 


fairy tale. Anything may happen in these days, for now even 
the placid moon is looked upon by scientists as new territory 
to conquer, in an age that has seen the invention and develop- 
ment of the submarine, the airplane and radio. What Jules 
Verne first conceived as a fantasy of the mind, and which was 
laughed at, has become the aim of a scientific inquiry. 

Now comes Dr. Robert H. Goddard of Clark University, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, with a plan to shoot off a giant 
rocket and hit the moon. The rocket is to be propelled by 
powerful gases from a reservoir somewhat like the gasoline tank 
of an automobile. Attached to the rocket isacar. When one 
tank of gas gives out, another is ready in the car, which is 
suspended to the rocket as gondolas are now suspended from 
dirigibles. The point is to have sufficient air for the voyage. 
The ascent is a matter of only 240,000 miles, and the destina- 
tion of the rocket is a dead world which no mortal foot has 
ever trod. 

Dr. Goddard has made a study of rockets and believes that 
a certain amount of powder and ingredients will give off a 
certain amount of gases which “kick back"’ against the atmos- 
phere and supply driving power. He is now working on two 
well-known gases, following up the plans for his experiment. 

When the announcement of Dr. Goddard's proposed experi- 
ment was made, there were some adventuresome spirits in the 
United States who wanted to take part in the attempt to reach 


the moon and asked permission to ride in the car attached to 
the rocket on its relay trip. Radio engineers have observed 
that there is a concentration of influences some sixty miles up, 
called the Heavisde layer, which confines radio waves between 
the layer and the earth. This has stimulated speculation as 
to what may be expected from the moon, which is something 
of a ‘‘coquette.”” é 

The moon in Egypt is ‘he’ and the sun is “she.” It is the 
moon that rules the tides of the oceans and the moon that is our 
most intimate acquaintance among the planets. The scien- 
tists have declared that the gravity of the moon is six times that 
of the earth, but picture the visitors from earth sticking their 
heads out of the rocket cabin! 


ACH recurring year, the birthday celebrations of Lincoln 

and Washington increase in intensive popular interest. 
This newer, all-pervading interest was manifest at a gathering 
of the New York City Colony of the National Society of New 
England Women which, under the direction of Mrs. Alton B. 
Parker, wife of the well-known judge, recently held its annual 
Vermont and Massachusetts Day at which the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln were celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies revealing a new phase of the lives of the great 
Americans. 

At this affair the Green Mountain State was represented by 
Mr. Herbert Twitchell, who told its history and compared the 
lives of Lincoln and Coolidge. “While Lincoln was born in a 
humble log cabin.in Hannibal, Missouri,’ he declared, “Calvin 
Coolidge was born in a humble farm house in Plymouth, 
Vermont.” 

One of the features of the meeting was the address of Judge 
Henry Wade Rogers of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of New York, who paid an eloquent and scholarly 
tribute to the humble rail-splitter. His closing words struck 
a keynote which shall long echo in the memories of those who 
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Mrs. Alton B. Parker, wife of the well-known judge, and President 
of the New York City Colony of the National Society of New 
England Women 


had the pleasure of hearing his speech. “‘Son of the cabin! 
child of the wilderness, we salute you!” 

The program was suffused with the spirit of Lincoln in song 
and story. At its close Judge Alton B. Parker, candidate for 
President of the United States on the Democratic ticket in 
1900, was called upon and responded with a Lincoln story that 
lifted the occasion out of the category of the usual celebration 
and made it an occasion that will not soon be forgotten. He 
told the story of a young Southern lad attending Chicago 
University who, when the War broke out, felt the call to return 
home to old Virginia and enlist. During one of the engage- 
ments he was taken prisoner and the close confinement he en- 
dured broke down his health. Later he was transferred to a 
tuberculosis ward, where his life was fast ebbing away. When 
his mother discovered his whereabouts and condition, she went 
to Washington and made an appeal to Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, but her plea was of no avail. ‘We cannot 
consider these personal petitions. War is war,” he told her. 

As the weeping little mother was leaving, the tall six-foot-five 
bodyguard of Lincoln saw her and said, “Ah guess yo’ saw the 
wrong man—yo’ wants to see Mr. Lincoln. Just wait around.” 
He later conducted her to the President, who listened to her 
story, remarking at the conclusion, “I do not think the Union 
needs the life of this boy.” Then he turned to his desk and 
wrote a letter granting a pardon and discharge. 

Judge Parker had heard the story from the lips of Judge 
Lurton, then Chief of the Federal Judges of the New York 
district, at a meeting of the Bar Association over which he was 
presiding. Among those present at the time were Elihu Root, 
Joseph H. Choate, and many other distinguished men 

When the speaker at a Lincoln banquet related this story, he 
turned and dramatically concluded, “1 was that boy—an evi- 
dence of the great mercy of Lincoln's heart.” 

The audience was electrified at this announcement. All 
eyes were focussed upon the speaker, in the person of Judge 


Lurton, later appointed to the supreme bench by President 
Taft—the sixteen-year-old boy whom Abraham Lincoln had 
saved from death during the dark days of the Civil War. 
When Judge Parker had finished telling the story related by 
Justice Lurton at a meeting at which he presided, it seemed as 
if there was nothing more to say about Lincoln. Mrs. Parker 
was presiding and some one in the audience had called upon 
her distinguished husband to give the benediction and blessing 
on the meeting of the National Society of New England Women 
—a meeting that will be long remembered by those present. 


SRR 


HERE has been a great*stir in the literary world centering 
about New York City as a result of the recent report that 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, the staid and veteran writer, is the 
author of the wildest of yellow flapper novels, ‘Flaming Youth,” 
and is the Warner Fabian, the mysterious author whose iden- 
tity has puzzled everyone in literary circles for some time. 
With such a reputation as Mr. Adams has acquired during his 
many years as a successful writer, naturally he was the last 
person to be suspected of having written the “Fabian"’ novels. 
It has generally been thought that the mysterious author 
about whom nobody seems to have known much was some 
young person with a genius for the flapper type of fiction. 
Almost coincident with this announcement came the rumor 
from England that Clive Arden, whose story, “Enticement,”’ 
created a sensation both in his own country and in America, a 
book along the same line as “Flaming Youth,” is a distinguished 
English writer who has all the while been enjoying a fling at 
sensational writing, but who is too proud of his reputation to 
reveal his identity. 


SSCA 


HE Y. D. dinner which took place in Washington was 
distinguished by the presence among other notables of 
Secretary of War Weeks, who kept those present in continuous 


good humor with his many stories and anecdotes. He told me 
that he likes nothing better than to attend meetings of veterans 
and hear the old, old stories _retold. Whenever he attends a 
gathering of war veterans, he declares, it reminds him of an old 
Civil War hero who spoke at a gathering of Spanish-American 
war veterans. He told the story of a worthy soul who met 
St. Peter at the gates and asked to be admitted. 

“Who are you?” the guardian asked, to which the veteran 
replied: 

“Tl am John Smith, the hero of the. Johnstown flood.” 

An angel standing nearby snorted. 

“And who might this be?” asked John of the saint. 

“Don't mind him,” was the reply, “that’s only Noah, and 
naturally he thinks he knows a little about floods, too.” 


ISAO GROTON 


CERTAIN Senator never meets me during my rambles 
through the Federal buildings at the nation’s capital but 
what he feels called upon to buttonhole my Falstaffian figure 
and give me a little piece of well-intentioned, but entirely inap- 
propriate advice, usually delivered in somewhat the following 
manner: ° 
“Say, Joe, did you ever stop to realize that the weather we're 
having is pre-ordained? Do you know that the sunshine of 
today is the result of causes immutable started centuries and 
centuries ago? We hear people talking and complaining about 
the things that cannot in any way be changed or prevented. 
How often we hear the expression, ‘Oh, I wish it were a nice 
day! Instead of wishing for such things, what these people 
should be doing is to provide shelter and protection against 
weather.” 
All of which recalls the old, old story of the Arkansas farmer 
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A group of notable New Yorkers assembled at the Dedication Luncheon of the Roosevelt Memorial Room, Old Police Headquarters, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on March 16th 


who was always going to repair his roof, but who never quite 
got around to it because when it rained he couldn't do it, and 
when it was not raining there was no need of it. Then I went 
over to the weather bureau to gather material for a talk on— 


wind. tain 


ONGRESSMAN John G. Cooper, who began life as a 
railroad engineer, told me the following story when I met 
him, the day after the inauguration, in Washington: 

“There had been a bad accident on the railroad and Mike 
was ‘on the carpet.. Asked what he did when he heard No. 
40 rushing along the track with No. 4, on the same track from 
the north, thundering on in the opposite direction, Mike 
scratched his head and said: ‘Sure ‘nd I jumped upon the 
bank, closed me eyes, and sez to meself, sez I, ‘Begorra, ‘nd 
that’s a hell of a way to be runnin’ a railroad!’ * 


Set NGI 


HE eclipse of 1925 has created a great interest in astron- 
omy. “The stars are the first open road to knowledge,” 
declares an old Arab proverb. 

Many prominent men paid honor to Prof. Solon I. Bailey, 
who has retired after many years of duty at the Harvard 
Observatory, at a testimonial held recently in Boston. In his 
own inimitable way, Dr. Bailey told his friends assembled 
many interesting anecdotes of his experiences at the observa- 
tory over a long period. It was like a recital of tales from 
the “Arabian Nights” to realize how accurately the astronomer 
measures the infinitude of space. _ 

Dr. Bailey received his bachelor’s degree at Boston Univer- 
sity in 1881 and later a master’s degree. In 1888 he was granted 
the degree of Master of Arts by Harvard University and became 
an assistant professor of astronomy in 1893. A few years later 
he was made associate professor and has been Phillips professor 


of Astronomy at Harvard since 1912. During the subsequent 
years he has witnessed developments bringing the stars as close 
to the student as to the pilgrim in the desert. 


FAGAN 


Fi tnengenpens to one of the Massachusetts Congressmen, 
there is nothing more distressing to progress than the 
so-called “independent,” who never will admit a partisan 
classification. 

“What! You don’t know what a mugwump is? Why, that’s 
easy—a mugwump is a bird that sits on the top of a fence with 
his mug on one side and his wump on the other."’ Now the 
question for cross-word puzzlers is, When is a wump a wump? 
or one letter representing a Jewish breakfast—X—"‘eggs.”” It 
was eggs he was supposed to order. 


a NG 


HE gentlemen mentioned above likewise told me the tale 

of the peculiarly matched pair who went a-hunting. The 

first stuttered when he talked, the second had St. Vitus dance. 

Having but one gun, the fellow who stuttered carried it during 

the first part of the journey. When they came across a rabbit 
in the woods, the fellow who stuttered got excited and said: 

Th-th-th-th-there’s a r-r-r-r-r-rabbit,"" and aimed his gun, 
but before he could pull the trigger, the little animal had disap- 
peared. 

Disgusted, his friend, the St. Vitus dancer, looked at him in 
disgust and said, “Let me have that rifle." In short, when he 
had stirred up something and was ready to point his gun, he 
began to shiver and shake and in his excitement the gun went 
off with a bang. To the surprise of them both, the rabbit fell. 

“You see,"” said the hunter, “‘all you need is nerve.” 

“Well,” replied the one who stuttered, “‘n-n-n-no wonder you 
h-h-h-hit him. Y-y-y-y-you aimed all over the d-d-d-d-damn 
lot.” 
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Boys attending the sixteen Provisional Trade Schools of the Philippine Islands 


receive practical vocational training 


MEMBER of the Department of Agriculture who was to 
speak at a recent function in Washington was introduced 
in the following manner: 

“Friends, we have with us this evening a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Department, whose fame résts upon his 
achievements as a rain maker. 

“Years ago out in Kansas where anything at all is likely to 
happen, there was a severe drought and it looked much as 
though the crops were going to fail. Everybody began to pray 
for rain. But there was one man who astonished his neighbors 
by refusing to pray with them. He was a scientific man and 
did not believe in the efficacy of prayers in the case of natural 
phenomena. A good Presbyterian, hdwever, he was finally 
induced, after many pleadings, to add his voice to the general 
supplication, and so that evening he prayed something in this 
manner: 

“Dear Lord, I am joining my friends in prayer for rain for 
their crops, but what I really think we need is more manure.” 


FOROS 

OW and again we hear of some art connoisseur who startles 
the esthetic world with the shocking announcement that 
the male of the species is more beautiful than the female. Pirie 
MacDonald, the celebrated New York photographer, doesn't 
go as far as that, but, long ago having discovered the latent 
masculine beauty, he has ever since devoted his talent exclu- 
sively to the photographing of men. His pictures are widely 
known, and he has been accepted by the art world as one of 

its greatest exponents of masculine facial charm. 
Just returned from Ireland, he is now a Free Stater, and stands 


ready at any and all times to defend the Free State movement. 
A man who is thoroughly on the level, he has been described 
‘“pokerly’’ as one who always plays with fifty-two cards in the 
game. 

Systematic in his work, Pirie MacDonald has a regular sched- 
ule and is occupied with his photography only a certain number 
of months of so many weeks each out of the year. When this 
artistic season is over, he closes up shop and goes on his way— 
recreates in the real sense of the word and purposes to catch 
these expressions in the faces and expression of men that are 
overlooked in the routine and rush of everyday photography. 


oh Nola 

or no uncertain way Senator Borah has asked for an 

early extra session to consider farm aid measures. Though 
some improvement in conditions is manifest, the problem is far 
from a solution, he gives us to understand. He fears that at 
the next regular Congress the impending election will cause 
consideration of the measure to be guided by expedient rather 
than reason. Senator Bruce, of Maryland, has a different view 
of the situation. “The farmer has already been relieved by 
natural processes,” he declared. “The truth is that the 
Western farmer does not try hard enough. He is too prone to 
run to the government with his troubles. No matter how far 
from legislative functions his troubles may be, he sets up a 
cry. 

When the Senator, in his best oratorical manner asked, “Is 
there any agricultural problem at all?” so many Senators 
sprang to their feet to answer his query that he declined to yield 
to any of them. 
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Night Life 72 Damascus 


Scenes in the oldest inhabited city in the world, that Mohammed 
once looked down upon and called it Paradise. Here Christian 
and Moslem and Jew dwell in harmony and peace 


fine blades and scimitars with which the 

bloody stories of the Arabian Nights 
abound, we began to feel ‘“‘as keen as Damascus 
steel” in our lively anticipation. We last ‘‘saw the 
light” on the way to Damascus, arriving in the 
lure of an oriental night. The last rays of the 
descending sun had gleamed on the domes of the 
seventy-odd mosques of the ancient metropolis. 
Night had fallen when we passed through the 
ancient walls over which the Apostle Paul escaped. 
The road skirted the River Baradas, and the gay 
old stream was rippling merrily along, singing the 
same Old song it sang in Solomon’s time. On the 
banks were cafes and cozy latticed bird-cages in 
nooks where merry-makers gathered. 

In America cities boast of their tremendous 
populations indicated in Arabic numerals—fig- 
ures that are the only universal and unchanging 
medium of expression for all races and all men 
of today, and point for verification to the latest 
census reports. They speak proudly of their 
public buildings, the new $1,000,000 city hall, 
the $100,000,000 subways, $2,000,000 churches 
ind the many-storied skyscrapers. Every city 
boasts of its enormous growth and advance in 
land value indicative of real estate promotions— 
the dollar mark is the basic measure of its devel- 
opments. But Damascus presents a story of 
land development which is scarcely to be rivalled 
inywhere—the oldest active real estate traders 
in the world, and they are still at it with new 
subdivisions. 

Proving myself a Bible student, I first visited 
“The Street called Straight” and felt right at 
home. To a Bostonian, accustomed to crooked 
streets, it was like rounding the curves of Corn- 
hill. This is the “main street’? of Damascus as 
far as the guide books are concerned, because it 
is a thoroughfare mentioned in Holy Writ and 
has been on the blue prints since Abraham’s time. 

Near the wide square in the center of the city 
was an Arab dance hall in which French soldiers 
and Syrian “cake eaters’? were making a night 
of it. Although Damascus lacks the brilliant 
light of gay Paris or ~Luna Park, there were 
lively doings in the streets that night. The pub- 
lic letter writers were busy; they sat up late into 
the night scrawling missives for customers while 
seated in their “‘offices’”’ on the pavement. Here 
they are ready, night and day, to handle the cor- 
respondence of any and all who pass that way. 
They keep no files, and a letter burning with love 
and passion may succeed a prosaic “‘yours of the 
15th at hand,” with poetic appeal “why has not 
your debt of honor been graciously paid?” One 
of the scribes wrote a letter for me in Arabic, 
which I dictated in English—a sort of soliloquy— 
and translated, it read like an outburst ofthe 
Mad Dane in “Hamlet.” 

A brigade of bootblacks were waiting at the 
entrance to the Grand Victoria Hotel. Outfitted 
with polishes, brushes, bottles and cloths that 
looked like a traveling apothecary shop, all kinds 


AX ‘ine blades a Damascus, famous for the 


of polishing, “fancy and plain,’’ was vigorously 
solicited—“open all night.” 

Every nook and corner of the lobby was filled 
with writing desks. Now I understand why the 
scribes of antiquity used to linger around Damas- 
cus. A number of Syrians who had been in 
America spoke to me in accented New Yorkese: 
“T had woid from Hoboken, Joisey, that my 
brother was in Paterson.’”’ These people had 
been proud of their residence in the United States, 
and told me of all the different. cities in which 
they had lived or visited, and it sounded like an 
Erie time-table. 

With a newly-recruited guide, in the morning 
I sallied forth into the crooked streets, but found 
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little to absorb attention. There were the same 
shops, the same beggars, the same unpleasant 
odors with which all oriental cities abound. He 
took me to a stock market where they were sell- 
ing the thinnest all-rib cows I have ever seen. 
Now I can appreciate the Chicago packers’ pro- 
duct. Then as a pleasant diversion, took me toa 
snake store. The snake, like the rod of Aaron, 
is still the symbol of all that is treacherous 
and bad in the eyes of the Moslem. Yet these 
pests are still the adoration of the women in the 
Orient, as they were in the days of Cleopatra. 
Their likenesses are carved out in the ornaments 
the women wear—the snake bracelets, snake ear 
rings, snake anklets, and snake rings, which are 


zs AIN STREET,” DAMASCUS. “The Street Called Straight,” which is mentioned in Holy Writ and 
has been on the map since the time of Abraham 
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SWORD-MAKER’S WORK SHOP IN DAMASCUS. 


In such tiny wayside shops as this have 


been fashioned the famed Damascus blades for hundreds of years : 


seen on every hand. There seems to be some 
sort of secret charm or attraction to these venom- 
ous, crawling things. ‘ 

A young chap, a recent graduate from the 
American University at Beirut, with whom I 
stopped to talk under the windows of an old- 
fashioned, romantic-looking balcony—the last 
reminder of a harem, supplemented my thoughts 
on snakes. He said: 

“These people have been fighting with snakes 
and other reptiles for so long that they may have 
taken on some of the characteristics of the hated 


creatures, which you of the West do not under- 
stand.” 


In the light of the morning I looked out upon 
the River Baradas, which had furnished the fairy- 
land picture of thé night before. The witchery 
of the night in the East becomes a continual dis- 
appointment in the reality of daylight. I now 
gazed upon a squalid, almost stagnant stream, 
the bottom of the Baradas rank with filth, cans 
and garbage it had carried along with it for 
many miles. The rich tropical foliage that had 
seemed so fantastically beautiful during the 
evening was nothing more than a garbage heap 


whose outlines had been softened into luxuriance 
under the spell of the moonlight. 

In front of the hotel another Cadillac convoy 
of the Nairn Transport Company was preparing 
for the scheduled weekly dash across the desert. 
It was a scene of hustle and bustle. Passengers 
were rushing about from one car to the other, 
making sure that none of their baggage or boxes 
were overlooked; drivers were lashing the freight 
on the running boards and “honking” at the 
inquisitive natives as they crowded about the 
cars, much as the American Indians used to do 
when the old stage coach of the days of Buffalo 
Bill, or the railroad train rumbled into town. 
With a flourish of Gabriel auto horns that fright- 
ened many of the onlookers, the cars whirled off 
through the dust on the first lap of their desert 
trip, after dodging camels and donkeys on the 
way through the Bazaar. 

The only resemblance that Damascus bears to 
what Mohammed declared was the Paradise on 
earth is that it is well watered and has a vigorous 
climate. The rivers Pharpar and Abana of scrip- 
tural renown trace their course by the city and 
furnish an abundance of fountains, making 


Damascus a veritable geyser city, nurturing 
probably the oldest cultivated soil in the world, 
still under cultivation after furnishing sustenance 
for human beings for four thousand years or 
more. Preceding the time of Abraham, founded 
by Uz, the grandson of Noah, Damascus has the 
oldest real estate titles on earth. 

The Koran seemed tobe the greatest stock in 
trade in an old Mohammedan book shop, but he 
refused to sell me a copy for good American 
money or Syrian coin. 

“Christians cannot buy my holy books,” he 
declared. He told me the price that was asked 
of the faithful. It was five times the price of 
English translations in the book shops of Boston. 
They believe in “profits” in trade, as well as dei- 
fied “‘prophets” in worship. 

After I had dined on “brains” and rested on a 
striped sofa, I realized I was in the city where 
sofas originated. You of other days who have 
done your courting on the parlor sofa, please re- 
member that it was in Damascus that sofas were 
first used. There was also a reminder in that 
room that damask tablecloths—triumphs of the 
weavers’ art—came from the Damascus which 
furnished the first distinctive trade name used 
in the barter of merchandise. 

Queer mingling of the old and new in this gay 
old town. Street cars swinging around the cor- 
ner, on which is supposed to be located the house 
occupied by Judas and Ananias about nineteen 
hundred and fifty-four years ago. The rattle and 
bang of the car and sparks from the trolleys over- 
head, to say nothing of the ding-ding of the con- 
ductor’s bell, seemed out of place in this famed 
city of antiquity antedating the Pharoahs of 
Egypt. 

It was in the house of Judas that the Apostle 
Paul lived for three days while suffering from 
blindness with which he was stricken at the time 
when the message was given to Ananias to “Rise 
and go into the Street which is called Straight 
and inquire for one called Saul of Tarsus, for 
behold he prayeth.” 

My Moslem companion seemed well versed in 
both testaments, as well as in the Koran, and 
informed us that the Judas who occupied the 
house{we gazed upon was not the one who sold 
his Lord for the thirty pieces of silver. From 
this spot we went out along the road to see the 
wall where Paul made his escape from Damascus 
in the dead of night. 

All the diseases that have plagued man since 
the beginning of the world seems to be concen- 
trated in the Orient. Huddled about the base of 
the wall were men and women in every conceiv- 
able state of mutilation. Some were without 
eyes, others without ears. There were men with 
broken and twisted bones protruding from their 
heads and bodies, some with joints dropping 
away from decay, while others had already lost 
limbs. It was a ghastly street scene. Here I 
had my first sight of a leper—a sufferer from the 
disease which has been the scourge of the Orient 
from the beginning of creation. 

In the glare of the midday sun camel caravans 
were plodding into the city through the narrow 
streets, which were filled to overflowing. The 
ungainly ships of the desert were jostling each 
other as they attempted to pass. As I reached 
the corner of a street I was just in time to see a 
collision. Two camels, loaded with numerous 
bags and boxes, on the top of which the drivers 
were seated, ran into each other while trying to 
take a short cut around the corner. I have seen 
some interesting collisions in the crooked and 
narrow streets of Boston, but I never saw any- 
thing like this one. As they crashed into one 


Continued from page 350 
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“The Mayflower’—Queen of Hotels 


Elegance and luxury combine with comfort and convenience to make this 
latest addition to the Capital's caravanseries a notable social meeting 
place and the scene of important and distinguished gatherings 


HEN you sign the register at The May- 
flower in Washington, the queen of 
American hotels, you feel that a real 

“compact” has been sealed for an enjoyable stay 
in the nation’s capital. Entering the gigantic 
building, you are confronted with a vista stretch- 
ing down the long corridor and extending a tenth 
of a mile, suggesting a welcome to a palatial 
private home. The dignity and elegance of the 
carpeted foyer is soothing after the pounding of 
feet on the marble floors of the usual hotel 
lobby. : 

When the doors of The Mayflower were thrown 
open February 18, on the occasion of the mid- 
winter banquet of the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, it was agreed through the concensus 
of opinion that Washington now had the last 
word in modern hotels. Congratulations were 
showered upon Mr. H. L. Merry, president and 
manager of The Mayflower, whose plans and 
dreams were consummated, recalling the inno- 
vation he wrought when he opened the McAlpin 
in New York. 

The personnel of this new institution includes 
men with international reputations in the hotel 
world, such as Jules Venice, maitre d’hotel, late 
of The Pennsylvania of New York, The Copley 
Plaza of Boston and The St. Francis of San 
Francisco; Nicholas Sabatini, the famous chef 
of old Delmonico’s in New York; Daniel J. 
O’Brien, pre-eminent among hotel accountants, 
and Arthur J. Harnett, former office manager of 
several famous hotels both in Europe and 
America. 

With these experts in charge, The Mayflower 
was launched with all the ease and dignity of a 
great ship slipping down the ways into placid 
seas. 

Arriving by day or by night, the visitor is 
immediately impressed with the delightfully har- 
monious color scheme employed throughout the 
great building—artistically wrought, creating an 
atmosphere of poise and repose in the midst of a 
lively social center and meeting place. 

Every tone and tint blended into a symphony 
of color, the spacious Presidential dining room 
with its red curtains, the Garden Café, the Palm 
Court with playing fountain and lattice work, 
each has its own individuality. The variety of 
chairs, vases, tables and tapestries would add 
much to the collection of an art gallery or museum 
and are here presented in a harmonious ensemble. 
These rooms, together with the grand ballroom, 
all located on the ground floor, and accessible 
without the use of elevators, provide something 
different from that of any other large hotel in 
the world. The architect had planned that the 
influx of large conventions with guests up to five 
thousand would not interfere with the exclusive 
privileges of guests in the hotel or in the residen- 
tial apartment section. 

Rare rugs, divans, hand-carved furniture and 
odd tables make the corridor promenade a spa- 
cious background for diplomatic and social func- 


By JOE MITCHELL 
CHAPPLE 


tions. Opening from this on the De Sales Street 
side is a. private entrance to the residential apart- 
ments with private lobbies and elevators The 
Reception Rooms, the Grand Ball Room and 
the Ball Room Foyer, also opening from the cor- 
ridor, give to The Mayflower the compactness 
of an ocean leviathan. 


flower, an insignia of the beginning of America. 
In the various corridors has been hung a collec- 
tion of over forty Mayflower paintings—the 
largest in the world—including the famous paint- 
ing canvas of “The Mayflower at Sea,” by James 
G. Tyeler, who is recognized as one of America’s 
greatest painters of ships. The insignia of the 
hotel is fittingly a picture of the Mayflower en- 
graved on the stationery, on ash trays, on all 
silver and glassware, woven into the linen and 
rugs, and even embossed upon the bronze key 
tags. Lighted by sunlight through a farge sky- 
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Main Dining Room of “The Mayflower” 


The Ball Room, with its color scheme of ivory, 
gold and blue makes it unnecessary to add flags 
or bunting for decoration. In its radiant aspect 
it presents a room already sufficiently adorned 
for any gala occasion. Balcony boxes, mirrored 
doors and enameled chairs, together with a minia- 
ture stage, makes it convenient for conventions, 
concerts, dances, banquets and lectures. 

The foyer, French in motif, with Chinese 
Chippendale influence, intrigues the interest, of 
all visitors. The blue walls with touches of 
gold and the stately-domed ceiling impart an air 
of elegance and even of splendor to this gathering 
place for the socially elect of Washington. 

The idea grows upon the visitor that all this 
thoughtfulness is to bid welcome. On the very 
walls of the office desk is a picture of the May- 


light and at night by four handsome bronze 
torchiers, hand-wrought and gold-plated, rep- 
resenting a cost in five figures, are impressive 
features of the lobby. 

In the mezzanine galleries surrounding the 
lobby a touch of the Colonial may be found. 
When you arrive in your room there are rugs 
emblazoned with the symbol of the Mayflower. 
The chintz over-draperies and the lightings are 
soft, bringing that inexpressible sense of satis- 
faction coming from a sense of harmony. 

The “Garden” is the latticed restaurant with 
a sunken dance floor, recalling the famous cafés 
of sunny Italy, where Vincent Lopez and his 
orchestra play daily at the popular tea, dinner 
and supper dances. 

The ten hundred and fifty-nine rooms, including 
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GRILL ROOM 


Every Room is Faultlessly Appointed 


hotel rooms and apartments, furnish all the 
comforts and luxuries afforded those living in 
mansions on Fifth Avenue, with the added con- 
venience of being close to the center of social and 
official activities in the capital city of the nation. 

The apartments at The Mayflower exemplify 
a community spirit. They constitute a veritable 
cluster of real homes where people may entertain 
and enjoy the exclusiveness required for genuine 
hospitality relieved of the worries of servants. 
In addition, spacious parlors, drawing rooms and 
ball rooms are available for all entertainment of 
parties, large or small. Everyone living at The 
Mayflower enjoys in common these beautiful 
surroundings. The apartments are as varied as 
the homes in a city, meeting the exacting indi- 
vidual taste of home-makers ranging from Ori- 


ental to Occidental with those rare little touches 
of embroideries, curtains, bric-a-brac and furni- 
ture that serve to give real distinction to a home. 

The kitchenettes are fitted with the most 
modern labor-saving devices eliminating the 
drudgery of housework as known in the days 
of the Pilgrim mothers. 

In the large living room a colonial atmosphere 
is engendered by the wood-burning fireplaces, 
gold mirrors above white mantel shelves, and 
rugs of soft shades spread before the hearths. 

In the bedrooms genuine old-fashioned Ameri- 
can walnut bedsteads, reading lamps, writing 
desks and easy chairs make life comfortable and 
cozy. Cultivated visitors to The Mayflower 
will not have their taste rasped by so-called 
standard furniture. Each piece was designed 


and built for the individual room from a specially- 
drawn blue print. 

The Presidential suites, of which there are two, 
are reserved for visiting royalty and other celeb- 
rities. Others, almost equally handsome, are 
set aside for diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment. The most prominent men and women of 
the nation may live here in a glow of community 
spirit, enjoying the official and social life of the 
winters in Washington. 

Located on Connecticut Avenue, the ‘Fifth 
Avenue” of Washington, not far from LaFay- 
ette Square, which faces the White House, The 
Mayflower is in the very center of both the social 
and business activities of the city. Three en- 
trances give access to the building—one from the 
massive marquise extending forty-two feet over 
Connecticut Avenue, another on De Sales Street, 
and the Ball-room entrance on Seventeenth 
Street known to some as Executive Avenue, where 
many legations and embassies are located. 

While everythiig about The Mayflower was 
new, the motif had not drifted from the moorings 
of the best traditions of the past, with the one 
dominant note of individuality eliminating any 
suggestion of cold formality. 

What would have been the expression of Cap- 
tain Myles Standish and Priscilla Mullins, the 
maid he wooed, or John Alden who finally ‘“‘spoke 
for himself’’ to win the fair Priscilla, if they could 
have visioned in those humble abodes at Ply- 
mouth—The Mayflower in Washington. Lying 
in the harbor was the historic Mayflower that had 
been their home during the tempestuous voyage 
that charted the course to individual liberty. 

Traveling pilgrims to Washington in these 
days find the “Welcome at an Inn,” recalling 
the days of Washington at Faunce’s Tavern in 
New York, with its inspiring memories recalling 
scenes that are indissolubly associated with the 
birth of our nation. 

* ~ k 

The real test of The Mayflower occurred on 
March 4, 1925, when five thousand and twenty- 
two guests gathered for the Charity Inaugural 
Ball which was staged there. With a ceremony 
fitting the stately times of George Washington, 
the governors of the various states attending the 
inauguration, escorted by their staff with flags 
waving and drums beating, made an impressive 
entry into the hotel, making a guard of honor 
made up of soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Strains of the various state songs followed in 
quick succession. On either side of the pathway 
of distinguished visitors were thousands of other 
guests extending greetings—a colorful picture of 
gowns and uniforms and a sea of faces beaming 
with the inaugural spirit. While very simple, 
there was a dignity and impressiveness in it all 
that made everyone feel happy that he was an 
American. 

Administrations come and go, but in the sim- 
plicity of the inauguration of Calvin Coolidge— 
born in Vermont, the thirtieth President of the 
United States to receive the highest honors within 
the gift of his fellow countrymen—there was a 
Mayflower majesty. 

The Presidential dining room soon filled with 
dancers. Then the scene opened in the Grand 
Ball Room. In the balcony at one end was Vice- 
President Dawes and members of the Cabinet. 
Sitting in the boxes were distinguished officials 
doing honor to the occasion. Spotlights upon 
the scene added to the brilliancy of color and 
costume. Old and young mingled in the spirit 
of joy and happiness. The stately and veteran 
General Nelson A. Miles, Indian fighter and Civil 
War veteran, wore epaulets he had won a half 
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century ago. Young lieutenants and captains 
saluted the veteran commander. 

Sidelights of human interest were not lacking 
on this formal occasion. When Mr. H. L. 
Merry, president of The Mayflower Company, 
approached and saluted General Miles, tears 
stood in the eyes of the old veteran as he greeted 
the young man who had served with distinction 
on his staff some years ago. Amid the tears 
there was the glint of a smile in the old veteran’s 
eye when he remarked: “Captain, you have 
been promoted to a real commander and I am 
proud of you!” 

Members of the diplomatic corps arrayed in 
all the varied regalia and gold trimmings of the 
various courts of Europe, from ancient Persia 
to the modern Czecho-Slovakia, to say nothing 
of Bishop Jaury in purple robe from India’s coral 
strand, formed a circle of cosmopolitan guests. 
It was a composite social function such as is sel- 
dom witnessed—a mingling of the nations of the 
world in the atmosphere of a congenial social 
contact. 

A flashlight picture of the ball room and of the 
groups gathered in the foyer was taken to pre- 
serve these historic scenes for the newspapers and 
their millions of readers. Motion picture cam- 
eras ticked continually in order to present to the 
public this picture of American youth and beauty. 
Even masculine ears delighted to hear the com- 
pliments bestowed upon the piquant vivacity 
of the American girl and the dignity and queenli- 
ness of American womanhood. Age could not 
wither the glory of American matrons, for elderly 
ladies, resplendent in the radiant bloom of ma- 
turity, added quite as much to the grace and 
charm of the picture, as youth in all the glow of 
budding beauty. It was not only a mingling of 
representatives of many nations, but a com- 
mingling of Youth and Age intent upon making 
this event a succession of happy hours that will 
ever remain a life memory. 

With all the pressure on dining facilities of the 
hotel, the guests kept open house in their rooms 
for suppers and dinners, thus relieving the tax 
on the dining room, exemplifying the adaptable 
home-loving and hospitable spirit of the country, 
where the Cavalier of the South and the Pilgrim 
of the North shared in the unlimited friendliness 
of the now historic function with which The May- 
flower was christened as a hostelry and apart- 
ment home. 


Grand Ball Room of “The Mayflower” 


One of the happiest faces I observed at the 
Inaugural Ball was that of an unassuming man 
looking on with sparkling eyes from an obscure 
corner. It was Mr. William J: Moore, of Chi- 
cago, the directing genius who launched The 
Mayflower Hotel idea. Standing in the lobby 
he looked complacently on the realization of a 
dream more than fulfilled, and his eyes gleamed 
with gratification. Few of the guests knew who 
he was and he heard the expressions of pleasure 
and delight on every hand, while now and then a 
personal friend discovered him and extended con- 
gratulations. 

While Mr. Moore was looking at a rug he said 
to me: 

‘‘When some of these rugs were about to be 
woven, we thought the samples were not quite 
right. The rug man was there and we put this 


Tapestries and Paintings 

rich and rare adorn the 

walls of ‘The Mayflower”’ 
landings 


question to him: ‘Supposing this was your home 
and represented the superlative in your art, what 
would you do?’ ‘Put in blue instead of black to 
soften the colors and give the floor a gentle radi- 
ance that is felt rather than seen,’ replied the 
expert. 

“This is an indication of the great care taken 
in furnishing The Mayflower from basement to 
roof garden,” continued Mr. Moore. ‘There 
was one objective—the best—for The Mayflower 
must represent an ideal as well as provide home 
comforts.” 

In a colloquial vein he continued telling the 
story of the birth of the idea of The Mayflower: 

“A few years ago,”’ he said, “‘I came to Wash- 
ington to view this site as a location for a new 
motion-picture theatre. I had asked a friend 
to reserve a good room for me in what he consid- 
ered the best hotel in Washington. When I 
arrived I began looking around and it occurred 
to me all in a flash that the great capital city of 
our nation needed a hotel suited to its growing 
importance. This conclusion came to me with- 
out disparagement of the hotels in Washington, 
built many years ago when the social, official, 
and diplomatic life of this country and of foreign 
countries were not so extensive as at this time. 
I thought of a place where all could foregather. 
In the morning after viewing the site, I suggested 
to Mr. Walker that I believed Washington needed 
a new hotel more than a picture house, and that 
no better location could be selected. 

“The land was purchased from street to street. 
The idea of combined apartments and a great 
hotel evolved day by day. Now you look upon 
an investment of over ten million dollars backing 
up that conception. The purpose was to make 
The Mayflower a hotel worthy of Washington 
and of the revered name it bears. We planned 
to have an institution that would create an 
atmosphere incorporating a suggestion of the 
best traditions of America, reaching back to the 
time of the home-making purpose of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, touching the spirit of hospitality 
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“The Mayflower,” Washington’s new and magnificent hotel 


extending from the old Wayside Inn days when 
Longfellow wrote his famous tales.’ 

Truly, The Mayflower is the last note in the 
modern hotel symphony in America. We are 
living in an age of hotels. The citizens of every 
growing town feel that the impression of their 
home city is created through impressions of their 
best hotel. Many communities are building and 
operating large hotels at a loss in order to main- 
tain a municipal hospitality where the “stranger 
within the gates’’ may feel at home and with 
the impulse to come back again. Citizens speak 
of “our” hotel, and the name of a city is often 
recognized if some distinctive hotel located there 
is mentioned. 


In France the American visitor is often con- 
fused when he sees a sign reading “Hotel de 
Ville.’ He enters with the expectation of find- 
ing there a room, but finds it is the jail and the 
city hall with accoutrements of a city. council 
chamber. Hotel de Ville is the City Hall in 
France. In an American city, a hotel is the place 
where the social fires are kept burning and ban- 
quets are held with real oratory loosed; where 





another both animals rebounded from the shock, 
and the drivers, vainly clutching at the boxes 
and bags upon which they sat, slipped from their 
places and slid down into the dust. One of the 
camels lost his footing and fell upon his haunches, 
his freight slipping from his back, hurtling to the 
ground, where several of the boxes crashed open 
and their contents, ground coffee and flour, 
poured out over the dirt. The drivers screamed 
curses upon one another’s heads and, not content 
with that, damned each others parents and an- 
cestors back to Adam and Eve. A French sol- 
dier traffic cop arrived and separated them, mak- 
ing them take their camels out of the way to 
keep the street open to traffic. With note book 
in hand, in the manner of a real 42nd Street 
traffic cop, he jotted down copious notes in his 
book, but did not call for licenses and registration 
numbers. 

My faithful man, “Friday” Abdullah, pointed 
out a spot on the side of a hill which was just vis- 
ible from where we stood. I followed the direc- 
tion of his outstretched finger and saw a tower 
rising up into the sky. “That tower,” declared 
my guardian, “is the site where Mohammed, in 
his youth, acamel boy, such as you see here today, 
once looked down upon Damascus and called it 
Paradise. 

“In ancient days,” declared Abdullah, ‘“Da- 


women’s clubs, bridge parties and luncheon or- 
ganizations foregather from labor to refreshment. 
It is where real jazz was nurtured. 

The American hotel of today is an institution. 
Here young people meet and courtships bud, 
bloom and blossom into matrimonial wreaths. 
Young girls are taught the art of entertaining. 
Here the dream girl appeals in all her roguish 
beauty, with marcelled waves reflecting the rol- 
licking dash of the breakers on the beach with 
coquettish glance. From the time the doors of 
The Mayflower were opened the calendar of so- 
cial functions was filled. Nearly every night 
the Grand Ball Room is occupied, fulfilling the 
salutation by Byron in “Childe Harold”: 

“On with the dance—let joy be unconfined.” 

It was an appropriate time for the opening 
of The Mayflower, for the first New England 
President to be inducted into office since the days 
when John Quincy Adams had been inaugurated. 
The cycle of a century had elapsed. The second 
President born in Vermont, the initial common- 
wealth to be admitted into the Union by the 
thirteen original states, himself a descendant of 
the Mayflower Pilgrims, is now chief executive 
of the greatest nation on earth. 

- It was in the early springtime, bringing memo- 
ries of trailing arbutus or the mayflowers—the 
blossoms that greeted the Pilgrims after that 
first dread winter of famine and death. The 
mayflower that blooms in the crevices of granite 
hills on the rugged coast of New England amid 
the “rocks and rills and templed hills,” bringing 
its promise of hope each ‘recurring springtime, 
as the violets peep out of the icy retreats to smile 
in the joys and warmth of approaching summer 
suns that follow the reign of the bleak winter 
winds. 

Symbol of “Welcome,” we greet The Mayflower 
of modern hotels as Queen on her christening 
day! 








Night Life in Damascus 


Continued from page 346 


mascus was the rival of Baghdad as a seat of 
learning and culture. Here the great Oriental 
teachers sat in the temples surrounded by their 
students and discussed with them problems. of 
philosophy, poetry, religion and kindred topics. 
Centuries ago these old professors practiced the 
method of teaching which you are now beginning 
to realize is the most valuable—the informal 
method of discussion. “Talking to know what 
you think.’ ” 

During our meanderings through the bazaar 
I kept my eyes open for one particular piece of 
Damascus merchandise—probably the most 
famous of all. Everywhere I went I looked for 
a real Damascus blade—the kind one reads of in 
the thousand and one tales of Syria. Although 
I visited several tiny blacksmith shops, the 
smiths refused to hammer blades to order, but 
I was able to buy a package of safety razor blades, 
which the vendor assured me were made in 
Damascus. They had the familiar face of King 
Gillette trade-marked upon them, but I smiled 
and bought Wrigley’s Spearmint at the next 
stall and imagined I was back on a cigar store 
corner. 

The disregard for life in the Orient seems in- 
comprehensible. While we were at dinner that 
evening I noticed the furtive manner of some of 
the guests in and about the cafe, who will never 


sit with their backs to the window. They were 
continually looking hurriedly behind their backs, 
to make sure, it seemed, that there was no one 
with a dagger behind them. Some of them 
looked as though they were every minute expect- 
ing an assassin. A life seems to count for little. 
To snuff one out now and then has been a regular 
procedure of Oriental ways, as in the days of 
Arabian Nights, when they chopped off a human 
head as a pastime. 

In almost every Oriental city I have visited 
the stoic gloom that pervades the life of its in- 
habitants was oppressive. There was nothing of 
the laughter and cheerfulness of the people in 
other countries. Even the children seemed 
serious and impressed with the utter futility of 
life. Think of it—they have no Christmas trees 
or inspiration of the Master who declared that 
“of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” The 
heavy pall of human despair in this life is trying 
on the nerves and makes the American visitor 
long for the bright lights of Broadway and 
‘1i’1 ol’ New York.” There are no church 
socials, basket ball or parties to welcome the 
New Year—all the years merge in one grim 
sepulchre of passing Time, making life a fate 
rather than a hope. 

But hold—we are now on the borders of the 
Promised Land! 
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Playgrounds a Right of American Children 


The movement in New York to devote a few acres for older and 
younger children in Central Park—August Heckscher, a lover 
of children, offers to equip them 


ONTENTMENT comes through living 

over the sunshine of happy hours.” 

Every time I see children playing I want 

to go out and join them. With the impulse 

comes the exhilaration and joy of doing things— 

jumping up and down, building up to tear down, 

romping, rolling over, relaxing—care-free, with 

nothing to think of except “having fun.” Every 

happy hour of childhood adds something, some- 
where, to the span of life. 

Where is there a heart that has grown so cold 
it doesn’t thrill to the sight of children at play? 
Watch their earnestness in the things that to 
some elders may seem so trivial, but it is these 
play days that really count for much in later life 
—the persistency of effort, the joy of finding new 
powers in themselves, if it be but the ability to 
balance on a fence, climb a tree, or, in the case 
of girls, jump rope or keep house. It is Nature’s 
decree that the young must play. Kittens, colts 
and children alike have their playtime in life, 
and why not give first consideration to playmates 
of our own flesh and blood? 

One striking difference between the lethargic, 
slow-going Orient and the progressive push of 
the Occident that was brought home to me dur- 
ing my recent travels in the Levant, is the fact 
that the gay-hearted children of the West know 
how to play. The desire of the American child 
to romp and play is recognized as an inherent 
and inalienable right of the citizenship of youth. 
From earliest infancy he. is encouraged in his 
sport. The child who knows how to amuse him- 
self or herself develops imagination, muscle and 
vigor, and grows to maturity much better 
equipped for the strenuous struggles of Western 
civilization. 

It is unnecessary to argue these things with Mr. 
August Heckscher. In the maturity of a busy 
and successful life, he has year by year developed 
conclusion after conclusion that the greatest 
thing in the world is to have sturdy, healthy chil- 
dren who have the ability which the oriental tots 
seem to lack, to enjoy and derive benefit from the 
games and the playtime of youth. 

For many years Mr. Heckscher’s hobby has 
been children, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of playgrounds throughout Greater New 
York has been a part of his great plans. He has 
already given millions toward child welfare— 
projects which he counts the best investments of 
life. Now he has generously offered to equip 
new playgrounds for the city of New York to be 
located in Central Park, north of 59th Street, and 
immediately accessible from the 6th, 7th and 
8th Avenue entrances. 

The largest portion of the playground of some 
fifteen acres has been set aside for both the smaller 
and the older children. The northerly portion 
which is by much the larger area, will be given 
over to a baseball field, a running track, and a 
complete field for outdoor sports. This improve- 
ment also will be paid for out of the fund of 
$150,000 which Mr. Heckscher has pledged. It 


is also contemplated to build an observation 
building of two stories containing rest rooms, 
showers, baths. On the top of this structure will 
be a roof garden where fathers, mothers, and other 


friends of children can observe to the south the 


activities of the younger children, and to the 
north of the older children—a complete horizon 
of happy children at play—a living picture of 
Youth in the golden hours of playtime. The 
little children will have several acres at the 
southerly end of the field, while the larger chil- 
dren will have ten or twelve acres occupying the 
northerly portion of the same children’s reser- 
vation in Central Park. 

The project reveals the thoughtful and consid- 
erate heart of August Heckscher and his love of 
children. This lovable altruist proposes to in- 
stall a complete playground for the younger 
children to be separate from that of the older 
children, so that the tiny tots may have a little 
realm of their own. 

Little Jack and Jill will have their own little 
hill and large wading pool and a shed, suggesting 
the hay loft in barns on old-fashioned farms, that 
the play may go on when it rains. Ample area 
is provided in which the children can roam with 
the freedom of the out-of-doors. The play- 
ground is to provide everything that a child 
loves—Maypoles, slides, swings, whatever it is 
thought will tend to develop the vitality of the 
children. It will be equipped with complete 
gymnastic accoutrements. And for the mothers, 
Mr. Heckscher’s plans include a rest house from 
which they can watch ther children as they are 
whirled about on the ever-fascinating merry- 
go-round with its thrills that childhood never 
for-gets. 

With his unerring foresight, Mr. Heckscher has 


” 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 


already purchased a merry-go-round in order 
that it may be ready for use on short notice. 
It is to be a real playground for the children of 
the people, and suggestions for its betterment 
are welcomed by Mr. Heckscher and the Com- 
mission, who want to make it as complete as 
possible. 

If you have ever visited Central Park in the 
summer, and night after night looked upon the 
glad throng enjoying the benign beauty of Na- 
ture in the very heart of the great metropolis, 
you will understand why Central Park, to mil- 
lions of children, is a world unto itself—a verit- 
able fairy-land to the prosaic children of the 
modern Babel, when children of many different 
tongues gather and understand how to play 
together. Central Park, in proportion to its 
area, is used by more people than any other park 
in the world. In the summer, a million people 
gather here to listen to the concerts, which are 
a regular feature, while others enjoy the fresh- 
ness and quiet of evenings from which they 
derive the pleasure of real communion with 
Nature. 

The newly-projected playground has enlisted 
the interest of New York officials, including Mr. 
Gallatin, Commissioner of Parks, and his entire 
staff, together with Mayor Hylan, Police Com- 
missioner Enright, the Corporation Counsel, and 
President Murray Hulbert of the Borough of 
Manhattan—all of whom have given enthusiastic 
endorsement and support to the plan. Mr. John 
Tennant of the New York Evening World, Miss 
Sophie Loeb and scores of other eminent public- 
spirited citizens, have vigorously aided the 
movement. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the complete 
influence of this progressive step in providing for 
the needs of the children of Gotham. In the 
larger areas north of Central Park, those in 
charge contemplate adding more baseball fields, 
a running track with a football field inside, a 
bowling green, and equipment for all sorts of 
pitching games. In winter they plan to flood 
large areas and provide places for skating. The 
provision of these shallow rinks will obviate the 
danger of breaking through and drowning, trage- 
dies which so often occur,on naturally frozen 
streams, ponds and lakes. 

Mere contemplation of the project makes one 
feel young again, for Mr. Heckscher’s plans, as 
a result of his contact with the youthful mind, 
is surcharged with. the sympathetic spirit of 
childhood. 

A charter has been applied for at Albany and 
Mr. Heckscher’s legion of friends are in hope that 
the playground will be installed in the memory 
of Mrs. Heckscher, his helpmate and companion, 
who died this last year. Together they had 
worked on many plans for children. 

Preliminary estimates of the expenditure re- 
quired to install the playground and equipment 
totals $150,000. The commission having the 
matter in hand will be a self-perpetuating body 
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The Head of the Secret Service 





John Edgar Hoover has scrapped the old “gum shoe, dark lantern 
and false moustache” traditions of the Bureau of I nvestigation and 


HE Bureau of Investigation of the United 

States government, known as the Secret 

Service of the Department of Justice, is a 
fact-finding agency for the government in the 
orderly conduct of the legal functions of one of 
the three co-ordinate branches of the govern- 
ment and shall never be prostituted under his 
administration of its affairs, is the challenge laid 
down by its new and able director, John Edgar 
Hoover, thirty years of age have been 
crowded with events of moment greater than 
comes to the life of the majority of men, and the 
results of whose accomplishments bespeak an 
ability that fits him admirably for the important 
office of trust which he adorns. “I want the 
public to look upon the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice as a group of gentle- 
men, and if the men here engaged can’t conduct 
themselves in office as such, I will dismiss them,” 
he says emphatically. And this is not all that 
he requires of the trusted men under his direc- 
tion, for he continues to discuss his policy, which 
in the last analysis is the soul of the Bureau itself 
under his incumbency. “I will never submit to 
an agent in this Bureau spying into the affairs of 
a member of Congress or deliberately lying. The 
badge of authority in the Bureau does not make 
aczar; the men here must treat the public justly. 
In the conduct of the Bureau I am trying to get 
men who are lawyers, accountants, and that 
type of men who can make evidence stick; it is 
not so many indictments, but a larger percentage 
of convictions that we are looking for. Since 
assuming the office of head of the Bureau, with 
the retirement of Mr. William J. Burns in May, 
1924, I have reduced the force of investigators 
about seventy, but have increased the results. 
As an instance of this may be cited the fact that 
during the last six months of the year 1924, as 
compared with the corresponding six months in 
1923, in the enforcement of the national motor 
law, we had 289 more new cases, 115 more indict- 
ments, and 166 more convictions, and in fines 
$18,710 more than in the previous year, and had 
twelve less acquittals; and we had $119,897 more 
in fines and recoveries than during the previous 
year, 174 more years imposed in the total sen- 
tences.”’ 

Mr. Hoover is eminently fitted for the great 
work which he has been called into for his govern- 
ment, and his young enthusiasm inspires him 
with the zeal and courage to make for it the best 
and yet the most liked man who has ever con- 
ducted its affairs. A trained officer as a cadet, 
in military a school debater who at- 
tracted attention in his home city; schooled in 
the law in one of the leading institutions of the 
land, from which he received two degrees; 
trained in the office of the United States Attorney- 
General in the preparation of cases and the prose- 
cution of the accused; experienced during the 
World War and in the aftermath of that war in 
weeding out the enemies of the Republic and the 
orderly exercise of the functions of government, 


whose 


tactics; 


substituted business methods of procedure 


there could, perhaps, have been found no more 
fittingly qualified man in America for this duty 
and in restoring confidence after the turmoil 
resulting from the war. 

John Edgar Hoover was born in Washington, 
D. C., January 1, 1895, the son of Dickerson N. 
Hoover and Anna M. (Scheitlin) Hoover. An 
uncle of his was William Hitz, the Swiss Minister 
to the United States. He attended the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; became a 
cadet at the Central High School and was elected 
captain of Company A; took part in the inaug- 
urals and government ceremonies that are so 
often of nation-wide note, and learned the work- 
ings of his government from a life’s tutoring in its 
service; was chosen by his school as their repre- 
sentative in the inter-city high school debating 
team; was valedictorian of his class, and then, 
after graduation entered George Washington 
University in the study of law, where he received 
the degrees of LL. B. and LL.M.; was admitted 
to the bar of the District of Columbia, to prac- 
tice in the United States Court of Claims and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was following his graduation from George 
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OHN EDGAR HOOVER, recently appointed 


Director of the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, succeeding William J. Burns 





Washington University that Mr. Hoover received 
appointment as special assistant to the Attorney- 
General, when the country was in a’ hectic state 
and bomb throwers lurked in the avenues of 
orderly existence. The residence of the Attor- 
ney-General became the mark of the anarchist 
in the night. Mr. Hoover was assigned to the 
work of weeding out the dangerous individuals 
that threatened the stability of society. He 
knew the law, including the Constitution, and 
so he set himself to the task; he pitched camp 
in the very heart of the enemies’ stronghold. 
Emma Goldman, queen of the Reds, who had 
held sway in the United States since her spec- 
tacular rise in the Chicago Haymarket riots 
thirty years prior to this, and with her power 
of speech and pen from which had flowed a num- 
ber of books on anarchism and free-love and 
kindred, had gathered to‘her a strong and dan- 
gerous following, and her paramour, Alexander 
Berkman, were his first thoughts. He went to 
their place of living; read and studied Emma 
Goldman’s books and writings; attended her 
lectures and talked over her philosophy with her 
and sounded out the feelings and sentiments of 
those gathered about her until after six months 
of thought and investigation he had thoroughly 
established the fact that they were really enemies 
of our established government and worked out 
the legal way of deportation. He then took up 
the case of Ludwig C. A. K. Martens and had 
him groomed for the exodus. With these he 
arranged for the sailing of the Buford, “the Red 
Ark,” with 249 undesirables, for Red Russia, 
and over the many complications and besetments, 
finally succeeded in ridding the country of them, 
and freed the land of the head and front of the 
foes within that threatened its destruction. 

When, with the change of shifting events in 
1924, Harlan F. Stone became Attorney-General 
of the United States and William J. Burns re- 
tired, there was at once suggestions going the 
rounds as to the man who would be called to 
the head of the Bureau of Investigation. Mr. 
Stone had brought this unit directly under the 
head of the Department, and many thought this 
would go for some political preferment, but in 
this they were doomed to disappointment, for 
Mr. Stone was looking for fitness for the office, 
and he naturally turned to the man whose record 
best conformed to his ideas as to what fitness 
means. The new Attorney-General called in 
Mr. Hoover and after discussing matters with 
him and finding at first hand what he had 
trained himself to think about, the appointment 
was offered and accepted. There was no flare 
of trumpets to herald the new accession, and 
knowledge of it came with the noting of the 
results attained. 

Mr. Hoover gradually took over the duties of 
the office, reorganized it by gradually letting 
out some of the unnecessary men and replacing 
others into posts in which they were better suited 
to be engaged. He investigated the Gaston B. 
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Face to Face with Celebrities 


Flashlight glimpses of those outstanding personalities in business, politics, 
literature, science, art, music and the drama who serve as milestones .in 
human progress to mark the advancement of the world 


HERE is the charm of gentility and Old 
World culture in the Roumanian legation 
at Washington where Prince and Princess 

Bibesco preside as host and hostess. An atmos- 
phere of art and a literary study blend in perfect 
accord. Here were mementoes of the old Rou- 
manian costumes, books, bric-a-brac and statues 
remindful of an ancient civilization. With all 
this, the glow of modern domestic happiness 
prevailed, for across the hall came the hostess, 
the mother of two charming children. 
Princess Bibesco, author of ““The Fir and the 
Palm,” published by Putnam, is the daughter 
of the former Prime Minister of England, Herbert 
Asquith, whose autobiography published several 
years ago made a world wide stir. As the wife 
of Prince Bibesco she has enjoyed an unusual 
career. As a debutante she was a guest at many 


PRINCESS BIBESCO says: ‘Americans are 
interesting to the rest of the world. America 


makes them think of energy, superlativeness and 
dollars.” 


of the courts in Europe, as member of perhaps 
one of the most famous families in England, now 
the wife of a titled husband, she was able to 
gather impressions for her literary work from the 
varied experiences that provide incidents, ex- 
citement and plots associated with royal in- 
trigues and distractions which people crave in 
novels. 

The English author is usually a natural novel 
writer anyhow, but Princess Bibesco in meeting 
with the “smart set’’ of all nations, and traveling 
extensively, has had unusual opportunity for 
observation. Inheriting the keen, receptive 
powers of her gifted mother as well as a goodly 
share of her dauntless courage, she has written 
stories that people talk about. It was her 
mother, Margot Asquith, who only recently in 
answering Mussolini’s inquiry at a dinner as to 
whether she thought American men were pas- 
sionate and courted American women, replied in 


a way characteristic of the heroine of “Dodo,” 
intimating that American courtiers make love by 
telephone. 

“American men are always on the end of a 
telephone, otherwise I imagine they are much 
like the rest of mankind.” 

Endowed with the sagacity and ability for 
calm survey characteristic of her famous father, 
the literary genius of Princess Bibesco has at- 
tracted critical and popular attention, for in her 
two volumes of short stories, “I Have Only 
Myself to Blame” and ‘“‘Balloons,” she proved 
her descriptive and narrative powers. The set- 
ting of her first novel, ‘“The Fir and the Palm,” 
has a background of politics and society in Lon- 
don. This first novel is acclaimed a notable 
achievement—remarkable for its satiric bril- 
liance. 

‘Americans are most interesting to the people 
of the rest of the world. When they think of 
America, they think of energy, superlativeness 
and dollars. Washington is settling down to 
become a cultural as well as a political center. 
American readers always seem interested in 
stories of courts and courtiers. . It is always in- 
teresting to hear the comment of American 
readers. They are usually frank and generous. 
The urge to write is strong and there is some- 
thing exhilarating—a fascination in the desire 
to tell a story about others—to say nothing of 
yourself and your impressions that come with 
the fascination of new discoveries.” 

Princess Bibesco will follow up her first novel 
with a number of others which may give an inside 
glimpse of Washington diplomatic and smart set 
life such as she has furnished of London, and will 
give her a prominent place among the popular 
novelists of her time. 


A 


Johnny Weismuller, the Swimming Marvel, 
World Champion of that Sport 


A’ the swimming pool of the Illinois Athletic 
Club in Chicago I met Johnny Weismuller. 
I watched him as he dove into the tank, and be- 
fore I hardly knew he had struck the water, 
away he flew, his long arms serving like fins. 
I understood then the reason he holds the 
world’s swimming record for every distance up 
to five hundred yards—though that really isn’t 
his limit. From early youth he has been trained 
and coached by Henry Bachrach for this out- 
standing position in the world of swimmers. 
He just naturally loves to swim and is almost 
like one of the finny tribe in the water. He 
swims in the morning, has lunch, rests, and 
swims again in the afternoon and evening. - 
‘Yes, I am learning something new every day,” 
he said, dripping with water as he came out of the 
tank. . ““Mr. Bachrach seems to understand bet- 
ter than I do what can be done. He tells me 
what to do and just how to do it and that is all 
there is to it,” said the young world’s champion 
swimmer with a modest smile. “I am watched 


like a hawk, allowed only one game of golf a day, 
and one night to see my girl. I think that’s mak- 
ing a great sacrifice for success in my profession, 
don’t you?” 

I looked at the long, slender arms that propel 
him forward as he shoots through the water like 
a high-power speed boat. Every one of his 
muscles seem adapted to swimming. 

“Swimming isn’t altogether a matter of strength, 
but of knowing how to make every motion count,” 


OHNNY WEISMULLER says: “Swimming 
is not altogether a matter of strength but of 
knowing how to make every motion count.” 


young Weismuller declares—and he should know 
for he is not of the powerful, broad-shouldered 
type. His coach stood by listening and looking 
at him with eyes sparkling almost with fatherly 
pride. 

“T always felt that Johnny would be a world 
champion and I know he will remain the cham- 
pion just as long as he continues to take care of 
himself and to practice,” he declared. ‘When 
we relax and grow lazy we grow fat and lose our 
physical prowess. If men continued exercising as 
they did in their boyhood, Edison’s dream of liv- 
ing one hundred and fifty years might be a real- 
ity. There is a great deal of difference between 
swimming in dead water and water of warmer 
temperature. There is also less difficulty in tank 
swimming than in buffeting the currents in run- 
ning water or the ocean waves. 

“We are very proud of the medals that our 
Johnny won at the Olympic games in Europe. 
He was looked upon as a miracle man—the way 
he shot through the water! Now there is only 
one record he has still to beat—that is his own 
and he is striving just as hard to beat it as a 
rival who covets his cups.” 

Johnny Weismuller is a tall, blue-eyed lad with 
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a winsome, good-natured smile. He has not 
web feet as some people suppose, but seems to 
use every toe like a propeller in putting speed 
into his swimming motions. 

“Yes, I shall confess it, I love to swim. I 
would rather be a good swimmer than anything 
else in the world, and Wade Bachrach never seems 
to be satisfied unless I clip off a second or two on 
each trial spin through the water.” 

There was something in the way Johnny said 
this that clearly indicated why he was the world 
champion, and he had to refuse to accept a 
cigarette offered him—coach was there. 


4 


Zona Gale, Novelist, Finds All the World 
to be a ‘Friendship Village” 


GHE knows how to select the essentials in every- 

day life and early grasped the idea that it is 
not the cup of tea and dinner, but what the 
diners say to each other that counts. From this 
glimpse of truth in the habits of people she gave 
her stories a reality that is almost startling. 

A tall, slender, almost fragile woman with soft 
brown hair and clear eyes is Zona Gale, and the 
success that has come to her has not turned her 
head. She still remembers all the folks back 
home in Portage. 

It was from observation of afternoon teas that 
she wrote her first “Friendship Village” story. 
She smiled when she recalled the handicaps that 
attended her novel called “Birth.” “I struggled 
over it more than over anything I had ever 
written,” she declared. 

“People are the same everywhere,” Zona Gale 
insists. ‘‘Whether they are in a small town or 
in the city, whether at the Beaux Arts Society 





ONA GALE says: “The knowledge of human 
nature comes from knowledge of business.” 


or the Married Ladies Improvement Sodality, 
they think and gossip alike. It is not what they 
talk about that matters. The reader wants to 
hear, above all, that something which we uncon- 
sciously tell about ourselves. What is needed 
more than anything else in everyday life today 
is understanding. 

“The knowledge of human nature comes from 
the knowledge of ourselves. We know that we 
love and we know that we hate. For these facts 
we require no reasons. Who can explain the 
writer who apparently goes far afield from his or 
her own experience and portrays vividly a plot 
that he has lived over in atrain? All the world’s 
a ‘Friendship Village,’ and the cast of characters 


in my own small town of Portage is about the 
same as that of a metropolis, a Shakespearean 
play or an opera.” 

As a tiny miss of seven, Zona Gale made up 
her mind she was going to write. True to her 
decision, she began her literary career when 
other girls were still filling their copy books. 
She was scarcely seven years old when her birth- 
place, Portage, Wisconsin, was boasting of an 
author. Her first book she made of brown 
wrapping paper from the store, which she, her- 
self, cut into sheets and sewed together. The 
people of Portage were proud of their literary 
light, although years passed before she had a 
real book, printed on real presses, to her credit. 

When a child, she would retire to a corner of a 
room under an umbrella and make believe it 
was a dark sylvan nook. Then she would play 
she was lost in the forest,-and later described her 
experiences in a story called ‘“The Deep Woods.” 

Her first real story was sent to the publishers 
when she was but thirteen, and from then on 
she kept them going fast and furiously, saving 
her pin money for postage. “To the young 
writer, authorship has something of the fascina- 
tion of gambling,” says Miss Gale. “It is a game 
of chance, and I just kept on playing. There is 
an exhilaration in creative work, even if the 
postman brings it back.” 

She attended the University at Madison, but 
the only thing she really cared for was writing, 
and when her first story was printed in a Mil- 
waukee paper, from which she received a check 
for $3, she took the first train home to Portage 
to show her father the precious slip of paper. 

At the University she won prizes for writing, 
but the things she wrote were not of the sort 
editors would buy. She just kept on writing, 
however, and soon found that there was enough 
romance right in her own home town to make 
many stories. 

After graduating, some of her best early stories 
were printed without compensation. It was not 
until she had served her apprenticeship in news- 
paper work that she became more successful. 
She went to New York and worked for the 
Evening World to gain the experience necessary 
to put the popular punch in her stories. Some 
of these were written from her own experiences. 
She tenderly referred to the novel conceived in 
Central Park, where she analyzed the coming of 
Spring as the birth of the undefinable thing 
called Life. That was how the first Peleas and 
Ettard story came to be written. There are forty 
of them. Pa 


William H. Johnston, Who Led the 
La Follette Forlorn Hope 


frROM his office in Washington, William Hugh 

Johnston, the La Follette chieftain, directed 
an Independent political campaign in which it 
was hoped to entangle the electoral machinery 
of 1924 and throw the selection of President into 
the House of Representatives. Looking you 
squarely in the face, this sturdily-built man with 
hair scarce a’top and eyes that never flicker, 
William H. Johnston reflects the vigor and 
virility of a machinist who knows his trade. 
While a newcomer in politics, he is an old-time 
organizer in labor circles and a forceful speaker, 
with a record which indicates that he has been 
a fiery radical in the labor ranks. 

A native of Nova Scotia, he has been in this 
country about twenty years, making the dust fly 
as a labor leader. In early life he was an ardent 
member of the Salvation Army and there learned 
how to talk in the open air and win converts. 


When he resigned he held the rank of captain in 
General Booth’s Army, but is not now a member 
of the organization. 

Some years ago William Johnston felt that 
La Follette was an exponent of his own ideas and 
he put the iron of his craftsmanship acquired 
as a machinist into the campaign for his man. 

“Robert La Follette is not a third party candi- 
date; he is an independent candidate. The vote 
for La Follette all over the country will be sur- 
prising. His work has been known for years and 





WILLIAM H. JOHNSTON says:- “We 
planned an intensive campaign on an ex- 

tensive scale. The time had come for radicals to 

speak in the open—1924 was their opportunity.” 


thousands of laboring men are waiting for an 
opportunity to vote for him. The time has come 
for the radicals to speak out in the open, and 
1924 is their opportunity.” 

The new national chairman has just turned 
the half century mark. Educated in the gram- 
mar schools in Nova Scotia, he was apprenticed 
to a machinist and has worked at all branches 
of the trade. 

In 1905 he was elected president of the New 
England district of the International Association 
of Machinists. Four years afterward he was 
president of District 44, embracing all machin- 
ists in navy yards and arsenals and other govern- 
ment departments in Washington, and in 1913 
was chosen president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. He directed that organ- 
ization during the war and was appointed by 
President Wilson a member of the National War 
Labor Board. 

The machinists have their own building in 
Washington where William H. Johnston has his 
headquarters. Vice-president of the Mt. Vernon 
Savings Bank and director of the Commercial 
National Bank of Washington, Mr. Johnston 
has had experience in financial matters outside 
of his labor career. 

“We are planning an intensive campaign on 
an extensive scale and we are not only going to 
hold our own midwest area, but are going to 
drive hard for a vote in the enemy’s country.” 

This was said in the positive way which char- 
acterized confident leadership. Experience as a 
banker has enabled him to know how to secure 
the contributions necessary in an aggressive 
campaign. Thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of labor. legislation, he has kept a close eye on 
what has been going on in Washington as well 
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as in the various state legislatures, and has the 
labor record of every member of Congress in a 
card index. 

A close personal friend of Senator La Follette 
he has become one of the close advisers of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin in political affairs. 
' “The line of cleavage is radical or reactionary. 
You do not have to guess where we stand,” said 
William H. Johnston, arising as if preparing to 
make an address in the regular way—for he 
knows how to talk on his feet—and start. folks 
moving. 

4 
Clark Howell, of the ‘‘Atlanta Constitution,” 
a Newspaper Man of Note 


“NEWSPAPER work is a composite of all 
professions. We have to know a little of 
everything, and how interesting it is to always 
have something unexpected or new in the course 
of a day’s work,” he commented, giving his Beau 
Brummel mustache a twirl. 





CLARK HOWELL says: “J count my news- 

paper training more essential than the years 
in college. It taught me how to make full use of 
information on any one subject.” 


“T count my first training in newspaper work 
as more essential than the years in college. It 
taught me how to make full use of the information 
gathered concerning any one subject. News- 
papers are more or less pictures. You read much 
more between the lines than appears in print. 


The art of good writing involves some algebraic” 


proposition, leaving the reader to sometime figure 
out for himself the unknown quantity.” 

His associates on the Atlanta Constitution in- 
clude Joel P. Chandler, Harris of ‘‘Brer Rabbit” 
fame and Frank D. Stanton, the poet whose 
hearthside lyrics have sung themselves into the 
hearts of the people. There is a galaxy of names 
eminent in public life and in literary fame clus- 
tering about the traditions of the AWanta Con- 
stitution, a newspaper with a career almost as 
distinctive as its namesake, the good old ship 
“Constitution,” that has long outlived all its con- 
temporaries as an inspiring monument to the 
highest and best traditions of the country. 

Who will ever forget the address of the late 
Henry W. Grady at Plymouth Rock on the New 
South. It was a voice of prophecy. The elo- 
quent words of the Georgia editor made his paper, 
The Constitution a national force, but it was his 
later successor, Clark Howell, who with firm hand 
at the helm made The Constitution an American 
institution. 

Born in Erwinton, South Carolina, in the midst 
of the Civil War, the son of a Confederate Cap- 


tain, Clark Howell inherits a militant spirit. 
Graduating from the University of Georgia in 
1883, hemade up his mind to become a newspaper- 
man, the lure of the law meaning nothing to him. 
When offered a pass to New York City to join 
the reportorial staff of the New York Times, mere 
salary was not considered. In one year he tried 
his wings in metropolitan journalism, and 
joined the staff of the Atlanta Constitution as 
night editor under Henry W. Grady. There was 
a close friendship between the two—that has 
lived on, despite the untimely death of Grady— 
and Clark Howell has carried out the ideals of 
his associate in reference to the new South. 

In 1886, Clark Howell found himself a member 
of the legislature from Fulton county, continuing 
three terms and serving as Speaker of the House. 
Then he advanced to the Senate and became 
president of the Georgia Senate. In the fateful 
presidential campaign in 1896, Clark Howell was 
elected a member of the Democratic National 
Committee from Georgia, and served twenty- 
seven years. As Committeeman from Georgia 
he was largely instrumental in bringing the Demo- 
cratic National Convention to New York through 
an eloquent tribute to the metropolis. 

An able speaker, Clark Howell has all the fiery 
eloquence and flow of language associated with a 
Southern orator. When he makes.an address 
at a dinner or a banquet in New York the guests 
are always on the quivive. 


A 


Wayne B. Wheeler, the Prohibition 
Watchguard 


ONE familiar face to legislators at Washington, 

to allies and foes alike of prohibition, is that 
of Wayne B. Wheeler. This seasoned veteran can 
almost look out of his office window and keep a 
fatherly eye on Congress.. As general counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, he has kept 
well in front on the Prohibition firing line. 

When I met him he seemed the antithesis of 
the popular conception of a dry crusader. He 
can laugh and is human without wearing an 
undertaker’s smile. In conversation there is no 
inconsequential and innane chatter—he knows 
the exact point towards which he is driving. He 
is right after results with determination—and 
he usually gets what he goes after. 

“In the campaigns I have been through I find 
that men are inclined to be fair minded, clean 
and wholesome—even our bitterest opponents 
respect our purposes and some of our accom- 
plishments, if not our methods.” 

Wayne Wheeler has an eagle eye and keeps in 
close touch with the enemy, for he has been up 
against many fights that have been called hope- 
less, and wins his battles by the process of elimi- 
nation. The wet membership of Congress who 
have been dropped one by one, understand this. 
The last time he made an attack on Congress 
there were only about sixty wets, and they led a 
forlorn hope in their fight for 2.75 per cent beer. 
The people are going to take no chances in the 
return of the saloon. 

Contrary to the usual conception, Wayne 
Wheeler is non-partisan on all questions except 
Prohibition. Voters are kept informed on the 
attitude and “inclinations” of members of Con- 
gress and even know the temperature, whether 
wet or dry, hot or cold as a measure is under 
consideration. He does not use rhetoric or ad- 
jectives, but the closed season for wet Congress- 
men continues. An “X” is marked against 
their names, and that is the end, for this ““X”’ 
is not an unknown quantity in the legislative 
equation. 


For nearly forty years Wayne Wheeler has 
been in the thick of legislative fights, and he 
does not have to stop to look up the law for he 
has a long range memory and knows prohibition 
law. He has analyzed every word and comma 
of every bill before Congress from the time it 





WAYNE B. WHEELER says: “The coming 

generation will not become boot-leggers or 
consort with them in defiance of laws and in face of 
sentiment that still prevails.” 


was proposed up to the last motion when it was 
disposed in final action. 

The flank attacks and large funds raised to 
attack prohibition does not appall Wayne 
Wheeler for he was born fifty-five years ago, 
in Brookfield, Ohio, the state where they begin 
early in developing a political instinct. As a 
student at Oberlin College he was inspired with 
the vision of a saloonless America. 

“There is no use in trying to fool ourselves 
into believing that the battle is won. The real 
work of prohibition has just begun, and the en- 
forcement of the law is coming through public 
sentiment which recognizes that the general 
habitual drinking of liquor by the masses has 
become a thing of the past. 

“The abolition of the saloons has come to stay 
as an economic as well as a moral necessity. 
The coming generation will not become boot- 
leggers or consort with them in defiance of laws 
and in face of sentiment that still prevails. 
Drinking liquor is not essential to getting on in 
the world or becoming good citizens of the 
Republic.” - 


Kathleen Norris of California Writes Novels 
and Raises Prunes 


A’ the age of twenty-three, the literary efforts 

of Kathleen Norris began to bear fruit. 
There was back of this beginning years and years 
of toil and struggle. Throughout her youth 
Mrs. Norris was absorbed in the problems that 
come to every American man and woman of 
limited resources and that is why her stories 
have met with so strong a response from readers. 
The author of ‘““Mother’” was born in San Fran- 
cisco, California. At the age of nineteen she was 
thrown on her own resources after the death of 
her father and mother. It was for her to solve 
the financial difficulties and become the sole 
support of her brothers and sisters. 
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The care-free and happy days of childhood she 
realized had gone forever, but she went bravely 
towork in an attempt to make both ends meet and 
provide for the care and education of her family 
of brothers and sisters. Her first position with a 
hardware firm paid her $30 a month. She worked 
hard for her salary, but nevertheless, at the close 
of the day’s work she would return home to make 
the beds, prepare the meals, and shoulder all the 





ATHLEEN NORRIS says: “The people of 

my fancy drop in and see me now and then, 
and I am a litile girl again receiving imaginary 
company while playing with dolls.” 


responsibilities of her position as a mother 
and educator. 

She attempted a year’s course in the English 
Department of the University of California, but 
was recalled, when it was less than half com- 
pleted, to look after the needs of her family. 
Undaunted and undiscouraged she kept at her 
writing, even though her manuscripts returned 
as regularly as the mailman called. 

A short time later she obtained a position as a 
librarian and was thus enabled to devote more 
time to her reading and writing. Although it 
was while she held this position that she sold 
her first story, ““The Colonel and the Lady,” for 
which she received $15.50, her real success did 
not come until some years later. 

From settlement work to society editor on a 
newspaper seems a far cry, but Kathleen Thomp- 
son bridged the gap as successfully as she did 
everything else. In this position she had a van- 
tage point for observation of the life about her. 
She therefore counts these years she spent as a 
newspaper reporter and editor the most valuable 
in her preparation for the writing of fiction. 

In 1909 she married Charles Norris, a younger 
brother of the author of ‘The Pit.’”’ Association 
with the brothers stimulated her to write and 
keep on writing. As usual, her manuscripts came 
back with cold and austere looking rejection slips, 
but she was never disheartened. She kept ever- 
lastingly at it until finally, one of the leading 
magazines discovered the genius that had been 
developed in her persistent struggle, and soon 
after this she had the satisfaction of seeing 
her work appear in five different magazines al- 
most simultaneously. 

Her well-known book, **Mother,” was written 
originally for a short story contest. Discovering 
that it was three times the length permitted, 
she laid it aside and wrote another story to 
meet the requirements. Upon its appearance 
five different book publishers requested Mrs. 
Norris to extend the story that it might be pub- 
lished in book form. She was prepared for the 
task and only needed to bring out the original 
manuscript. The twenty-five editions into which 
this book has gone tell the story of the novel that 
was laid aside for another day. 

Mrs. Norris has returned to her native state 
of California and here she spends her time 
with her husband, who is also a distinguished 
novelist. Although prune raising is the nominal 


’ 


,occupation at the Norris ranch, we suspect that 


there are more creations of fancy and imagination 
turned out there than prunes—or is it plums? 

With her little son, named after his uncle, the 
writer of “The Pit,” “Bread,” and best sellers 
of earlier days Mrs. Norris lives surrounded by 
the many characters she has created. 

“T seem to be living my life over,” she says. 
“The people of my fancy come and see me just 
as they did when I was a little girl playing with 
my dolls and receiving imaginary company. 
What a wonderful thing is imagination! It has 
ever a deeper hold upon us than stern reality.” 


4 


Allan Dwan, noted Motion Picture Direc- 
tor, a Stickler for Realism 


LLAN DWAN in a “close-up” is personally 

an intensely practical man before whose 

searching eyes temperamental stars soon lose 
their finicky notions. 

He was born in Toronto, Canada, the native 
city of Mary Pickford. In early youth he 
dreamed of becoming a “star” member of the 
Northwest Mounted Police. At the age of seven, 
the future picture director found himself in Chi- 
cago trying to study his lessons in the public 
schools. It was in the park on Saturday after- 
noons that he first displayed his interest in the 
drama. He would then attend the vaudeville 
performances in Ferris Wheel Park—over the back 
of the fence. This led to his first production, 
which was presented in his father’s barn to an 
admiring audience of chubby-faced youngsters. 

After his graduation he felt he was ready for 
the study of electrical engineering. He took a 
course at Notre Dame University at South Bend, 
but in the meantime was more interested in 
football, wrestling, and track racing than he was 
in physics, dynamics and the other studies. 

As director of the dramatic club of South 
Bend, with Rev. William A. Moloney, C.S.C. of 
the University of Notre Dame, he foreshadowed 
his career. He began his real career as a teacher 
at Notre Dame, but the call of the theatre was 
too strong for him, and he soon found himself 
drifting toward the footlights. He was given a 
small role in “Aristocracy’” at the Ziegfield 
Theatre in Chicago. 

Now he shifted his ambition. He wanted to 
write the world’s greatest play, and he went to 





JUST YOU AND I 


Just you and I upon a hill— 

And in the distance woods and fields, 
And little brooks that purl and play 
And loiter slowly on their way 

To join the river to the sea— 

fez The while you smile at me! 


And fleecy clouds go sailing by 
Like fairy boats, until it seems 
We are encompassed with a sea of dreams— 
Alone upon an elfin land 
That reaches upward to the sky— 
Just you and I! 


Alone where birds—like spirits of the woods 
At play—with pert and knowing looks 
And chattered comment seem to say: 
“Welcome to our world of beauty and delight, 
Where daytime merges softly into night 

And shines the evening star so bright! 


“Come play with us—if so your hearts be kind, 
And learn our secrets and our ways of mind, 
And a. we are so wiser than you human- 
Who waste your lives in doing foolish things— 
While we seek Heaven 

With our soaring wings!” 











New York to do it. The sequel to this flyer in 
literature was meeting the inevitable pawnbroker. 
Later the unappreciative hotel manager seized 
his trunks, clothes, and typewriter, putting an 
effectual end to his play-writing activity. But 
when things were at their lowest ebb, he sold 
a scenario to the old Essanay Company, and 
blossomed out as a picture man. In San 
Diego he continued his career as an editor and 
writer and kept his eyes open for his oppor- 
tunity, which came soon enough. When one of 
the company’s directors became incapacitated, 
he asked to be assigned to the task of complet- 
ing the picture. He did it so well that he became 
a director—and a famous one at that. 

Allan Dwan simply will not stand for what he 
labels “press agent stuff.”” “I think all this talk 
of temperamental stars in pictures is nonsense,” 
he declared emphatically. 

Allan Dwan is one of the most athletic of the 
directors. It is not uncommon for. him to push 
a couple of studio huskies, grunting under the 
weight of a bit of scenery, out of the way, and 
swing the heavy piece into place himself. 

I saw him at the time that he was making 
“Robin Hood,” with Douglas Fairbanks. Be- 
hind those dark glasses he uses he sees things 
that others overlook. If Douglas Fairbanks’ 


marksmanship in an archery scene was not just 


— 





LLAN DWAN says: “Pictures must have 
perspective—it is that which a picture implies 
that counts.” 


what it should have been, Allan Dwan was the 
first to spot the fact, and to send him out to prac- 
tice until he could hit the bulls-eye. 

He insists upon an atmosphere of reality for his 
settings. During 1924 he went to Europe to get 
the proper exteriors for ““The Coast of Folly.” I 
saw him in Brussels with Gloria Swanson. The 
company worked hard, but always had time to 
look in upon the crippled soldiers at the hospitals. 

When the late celebrated conference duel was 
on between the picture producers and the 
Authors’ League, Allan Dwan made the hit of 
the program by bringing his camera on the stage 
to illustrate his talk. 

He understands the shortcomings of pictures as 
well as their good points, and realizes that the 
public plays an unseen and unconscious, but 
highly important part in every production. 

“T have always felt that pictures must have 
perspective,” he told me. ‘We can get some- 
thing in a picture that is not precisely shown on 
the screen, and when the inspiration, the thought 
behind it all, is caught by the minds of the aud- 
ience—that is a real triumph!” 
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Rheabat Fabric Attracting Attention 


Lost art of treating Rhea or China Grass revived, making a durable and wearable 
fabric that may make the grasses of China and the world succeed King Cotton, as 


cotton replaced Queen Flax. 


D. E. DeLape, chemist and inventor of Boston, has 


mastered and produced wonderful results that are attracting world-wide attention 


ancient times of “Cycles of Cathay” the 

modern world may be clothed with Rhea, 
or more commonly known as China Grass, which 
grows in profusion in China and India, now being 
planted and grown in the Southern states. An 
economic evolution may be precipitated in the 
world’s textile markets, evolving into a real up- 
setting of the present system of producing tex- 
tiles for the world’s millions. Just as King 
Cotton succeeded Queen Flax, as raiment for the 
peoples of the world, so Rhea, the Chinese nettle 
grass, known centuries before the time of Christ, 
may solve the acute problem confronting the 
world today in the shortage of long staple cotton, 
made more acute by the demands upon the cotton 
markets by the rapid evolution of the aeroplane, 
dirigible and the automobile 1n the tire industry 
with its allied branches. Then again, the mount- 
ing labor costs which confront the Southern 
cotton growers on account of the influx of negro 
labor to Northern industrial centres and the 
ravages of the Boll Weevil. It really affects a 
crisis in production of raiment for the world’s 
millions more than any one phase of manufacture. 
But with the solving of great feats of chemistry by 
D. E. De Lape, who is credited with one of the 
outstanding discoveries in chemistry in the tex- 
tile world, the Rheabat Corporation, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, is now holding the attention of 
the leaders of the textile world. A fibre grass 
commonly known as Rhea, that Nature lavishly 
provided in the Celestial Kingdom and known 
since the days of Confucius and used in Egypt in 
thedays of King Tut and the Pharaohs, now offers 
a solution that may prove the veritable ‘“‘Acres of 
Diamonds”’ lying fallow in the fields of China and 
India, awaiting the magic alchemy of chemistry 
to serve one of the most vital needs of mankind. 

There are many interesting facts regarding 
Rhea fibre. The first of these is that after de- 
gumming, it will not rot. A pile of the fibre left on 
a river bank and exposed to sun, rain, snow, grow- 
ing vegetation and insects after two and a half 
years remains strong and glossy. Rheabat cloth 
used as curtains on the de-gumming tanks and 
alternately exposed to live steam, hot and cold 
water, with. part of the cloth exposed constantly 
to the action of the boiling, de-gumming chemical 
solutions, remains as strong as when first put on, 
more than two and a half years ago, which evi- 
dences Rhea’s usefulness for cordage, lines, nets, 
ropes and bags. 

Rhea will not stretch or shrink, hence its great 
value for braids, linings, clothing and under- 
clothing, twine and shoe threads. Since it is 
pure cellulose, it makes wonderful paper, being 
especially valuable .for making paper money, 
bonds, documents, structural maps and field 
notes. 

There has never been any question as to its 
great value, providing a method could be dis- 
overed of cheaply de-gumming it. With the 


Ps a product known in the remote and 





E. DeLAPE, who has achieved a remarkable 
e success in making Rhea, more favorably 
known as China Grass, suitable for clothing, linens, 
superseding them for general wear. An accom- 
plishment commanding the attention of the textile 
world. Here in New England the science of de- 
gumming grasses, known to the ancient Egyptians 
and Hindus, has become reality 


discovery of the Rheabat process, this has been 
successfully accomplished. 

The subsequent treatment of the fibres in 
squeeze rolls, hydro-extracters, driers, and sof- 
tening machines will not be discussed in this 
article, as the machinery used is substantially the 
same as that in use in the various textile indus- 
tries. However, it was necessary to import some 
machinery from Europe to handle these ex- 
tremely long fibres in the early stages. Later 
research, however, has resulted in the production, 
under the direction of the inventor, of all 
machinery in the United States. 

The fibres sought are imbedded in a coating of 
albuminoids, waxes, oils, and woody substances 
between the thin outer bark and the relatively 
thicker stem of the plant. Through the cen- 
turies, the method of securing these fibres has 
been one of slow hand picking and scraping with 
alternate boilings in alkalies and acids—a process 
that was both tedious and expensive and en- 
tailed frequent loss of the entire lot under treat- 
ment. 


Retting by means of water or dew, the method 
employed in the treatment of flax, was not suc- 
cessful as applied to Rhea, as its greater thick- 
ness of enveloping gums made the process com- 
mercially impossible. For centuries some method 
has been sought to accomplish by chemical action 
the result achieved by the bacterial action of 
water and dew retting. 

When finally discovered by the inventor, it 
proved amazingly simple and rapid, but there 
still remained numerous problems that, for a 
time, were staggering. Owing to the great 
length of the gossamer-like filaments which vary 
from these three inches to six feet, no method of 
boiling off and cleaning the short-stapled fibres 
such as is employed in the case of cotton and 
wool treatment could be used on this material. 
While cotton can be spun and woven in an 
absolutely raw state and then bleached, dyed and 
printed, flax made into cloth and bleached while 
still unfinished, and wool partially washed, 
carded, spun and woven before finishing, Rhea 
must be completely de-gummed before going to 
the picker and the cards. 

Years of sustained effort proved that the chemi- 
cals used would de-gum the fibres, but they also 
proved that unrestrained washing in wool wash- 
ers, kiers, laundry machines, baskets, trays, con- 
veyors, not to mention the numerous other 
machines for cleaning fibres, was useless as re- 
gards the treatment of Rhea, as from 25 to 100 
per cent of the lot invariably became a tangled 
mass which was hopelessly broken up on the 
pickers and cards and made absolutely useless for 
textile purposes. 

Then began the search for a method of boiling 
that would not tangle the fibres. At first it was 
thought that the use of pressure tanks would re- 
move the difficulty, but it was soon found that 
under this new process the fibres turned out were 
short and thread-like. Then laundry washers, 
with and without nets were tried, but here, again, 
the result was unsatisfactory. The fibres either 
became hopelessly tangled in the process, or else 
the cost was too high to be practical. Now revol- 
ving double reels were used with the result that 
the fibres in the outside layers were well de- 
gummed, but those of the inside layers remained 
in their raw state. 

Finally, after these many varyingly unsuccess- 
ful experiments had been tried, D. E. DeLape, the 
inventor of Rheabat, hit upon the idea of the 
tank at present used exclusively in the Rheabat 
processes. This tank is so constructed that while 
the boiling goes on, no ebullition takes place on 
the bottom, sides, orends. The vigorous motion 
of the boiling liquids goes on horizontally, on the 
surface, they then sink below. The liquids, being 
drawn downwards, are filtered through the mass 
of fibres by means of a circulation system, then to 
be again super-heated, sprayed over the top and 
drawn down again and again until the fibres are 
finally cleaned. 
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While the process is going on, millions of little 
gas bubbles attach themselves to the fibres, lift- 
ing them toward the surface, and holding them 
from. four to six inches above the screened false 
bottom of the tank. The fibres cannot rise quite 
to the surface as they are met by the descending 
water and by its weight held under the surface 
at a constant depth of two or three inches, thus 


or perhaps 500,000 tons of fibres from which the 
linen of commerce can be made. 

By reason of the impossibility of dew and 
water retting in the great flax growing areas, all 
this valuable fibre has hitherto been burned. 
But now plans are being completed for the utili- 
zation of this fibre by means of chemical retting 
of the flax in the fields where it is grown; the 
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Moe PLANT of the Rheabat Corporation at East Pepperell, Massachusetts, where Rheabat 


is made. 


This is one of the many plants that are now used for producing this wonder fabric. 


Here all the early experiments were made 


the loosely floating mass of fibres is like ““Ma- 
homet’s coffin’’ held in suspension. 

The particles of encrusting materials which are 
heavier than water sink down below the screen 
bottom and are later drawn off by suction. The 
lighter-than-water gums, oils, etc., rise as scum, 
are driven to the sides and ends of the tanks, 
where, by means of an arrangement of double 
ends, they are trapped and drawn off by means 
of refuse pipes instead of being pulled down 
through the fibres. The action of the boiling 
chemicals is so rapid and positive that small 
amounts are completely de-gummed in ten 
minutes and tonnage lots of 200 to 400 pounds 
per tank are cleaned in from one to three hours. 

The manifold uses to which this fibre can be 
put has resulted in the building up of an industry 
that is growing daily. This industry embraces, 
among other things, a system of granting licen- 
sees permission to spin and weave the Rhea which 
has been formulated by the Rheabat Corporation 
and, in addition, new fields are being opened from 
time to time. One of the latest of these is the 
production of steel-like calender rolls of a polished 
ivory finish that, while being harder than ivory, 
is still marvelously absorbent. 

Another interesting proof is that experiments 
have proved Rhea can be grown in the United 
States over a latitude extending from the Gulf 
States to southern Tennessee and in all of South- 
ern California and Arizona. Experimental fields 
have yielded twenty-five tons to the acre in 
two cuttings. Plans are. now being formulated 
to plant large areas of Rhea grass, thus offsetting 
the decrease in cotton producing area. 

Using similar tanks, but entirely different 
chemical solutions, the flax straws of the United 
States and Canada can be retted in thirty 
minutes. Both the threshed straw from which 
the seed has been removed, and the longer pulled 
straw grown especially for fibre, are being retted 
in these peculiar tanks and a remarkably soft, 
light-colored line fibre produced. It is estimated 
that from two to three million tons of flax straw 
in the United States and about 800,000 tons in 
Canada, are burned annually. This straw con- 
tains an average of 20 per cent workable fibre, 


removal of the shivres, and the baling of the re- 
sulting fibres which will later be spun into 
American linen. 

A word here about D. E. De Lape, the chemist 
and inventor, as well as the discoverer of the 
Rheabat process, would not be amiss. He has 
a striking, forceful personality with Rooseveltian 
vigor, and courage, and has ever been seeking 
the solution of the mysteries of Nature. A 
mining prospector for a period of over twenty- 
five years, a journalist with a varied experience 
in the Great West, in mining camps, the deserts, 
pursuing his mining developments in order to 
secure needed funds for his laboratory, then 
hastening back again to his laboratories, to 
gather material and solve the mysteries of a 
textile art known to the Hindu and the Pharaohs, 
a lost art; working and experimenting with dif- 
ferent grasses, proving his scientific deductions, 
and eventually attaining the much-sought for 
goal. Somewhat like Untos, the central char- 
acters of the story of the ‘“‘Witches’ Caldron,” 
Mr. De Lape has succeeded in accomplishing a 
revolutionary~ feat in chemistry, and has per- 
fected a process which accomplishes in twenty 
minutes what others have worked on for months 
to accomplish and were unsuccessful. 

The story of Rheabat would not be complete 
without a connecting link of real romance, but 
the story of the early experiments of Mr. De Lape, 
reads more like a story, connected with the 
movies, instead of a narrative based on actual 
facts. While prospecting in the west country, 
and meeting all the trials and tribulations of 
those seeking fame and fortune, wresting the 
wealth from the bosom of Mother Nature, amid 
cactus and desert, mountains, and pueblos, 
sparsely scattered Indian settlements, survivals 
of a great past, Mr. De Lape and his faithful 
wife, lived several years in the western mining 
country, and with their children they well know 
the life of the pioneer. It was here in the mining 
country that Rheabat was first conceived. There 
is a fibrous plant called the Yucca that grows 
profusely in the west country, a tough, useless 
plant. Sometimes full grown plants would be- 
come uprooted and work their way into the 


wagon ruts where the miners teamed ore from 
their claims. 

When there was rain these plants would be- 
come soggy and the wagons in making their snake 
like journey through crooked ruts made by the 
wagon wheels would crush the Yucca plants. 
Later on rain and sunshine had finished the de- 
cordation, and the de-gumming of the fibre would 
result. -Mr. De Lape then got his inspiration that 
led up to his final discoveries and began to figure 
on a method of accomplishing the results he has 
finally achieved in producing Rheabat. In his 
primitive laboratory, which was thekitchen of the 
cabin, using kitchen utensils he succeeded in pro- 
ducing first class cordage materials, in from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes, using same for broken 
harnesses by boiling in a chemical solution, with- 
out any mechanical assistance other than a slight 
squeezing. Mrs. De Lape was a patient assis- 
tant through all the experiments, reminding one 
of Madame Curie assisting Professor Pierre Curie, 
her husband in the discovery of radium. These 
experiments covered a period of seventeen years. 

The business was brought to New England by 
Charles Batre of Arizona, its first president (now 
deceased), D. E. DeLape and George B. Keene. 
In 1922 the corporation became a reality, through 
the efforts of the above named persons and 
Roscoe S. Milliken of Nashua, N. H. Later 
Herbert G. Beede of Pawtucket, R. I., became 
associated with the corporation and is today its 
president. The present plant at East Pepperell 
was purchased and machinery was installed. Then 
subsidiary companies such as the National Rhea 
Company, and the Nivea Company, Ltd., of 
Shanghai, China, were organized and a braiding 
plant was purchased. 

It is the policy of this Company to sell its pre- 
pared fibre under exclusive licenses to certain 
large textile spinning, marketing and manufactur- 
ing organizations under guarantees that assure 
it of a sufficiently large outlet to warrant giving 
these exclusive licenses. 

The National Rhea Company, composed of 
some of the most successful men in the textile 
industry, with offices in Providence, R.I., and a 
new plant located at Putnam, Conn., is one of 
the companies affiliated with this Corporation. 
High grade special machinery, ordered from 
European manufacturers, and paid for to the 
extent of $300,000.00, has been received and is 
now in part operation in the Putnam plant. The 
National Rhea Company has already placed 
large orders with the Rheabat Corporation for the 
fibre and promises to become one of its largest 
consumers. 

The Rheabat Corporation has arranged to take 
over an established shoe thread concern on a very 
attractive basis. This business is now operating 
on cotton but it has already utilized a sufficient 
quantity of Rheabat yarns to prove that it is 
commercially superior and more profitable for 
this line of manufacture. 

The plant at East Pepperell, Massachusetts, 
consisting of about 94,000 square feet of floor 
space and 4%4 acres of land abutting the Nashua 
River with unlimited water rights. The Com- 
pany has over a million pounds of raw material 
on hand in addition to several million pounds 
under contract. 

The “Rhea” fibre is the principal product o/ 
the Company. This is sold to various other 
concerns, who convert it into commercial threads, 
yarns and high grade paper stock. These ma- 
terials are in turn being manufactured by these 
concerns into such products as knickers and 
jackets of the “Palm Beach” variety, covering 
cloths for laundry rolls and tailors’ pressing ma- 


Continued on page 375 
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The World’s Greatest Print Shop 


Many historic documents were put in type in the Government 


Printing Office. 


One of the busiest places in Washington, 


it is a scene of throbbing activity at all times, day and night 


have since his day been recognized as a class 

unto themselves. ‘Aristocrats of the trades,” 
and similar pseudonyms have long been applied 
to them in recognition of the peculiar conditions 
surrounding their daily work which results in 
their becoming, perhaps, as a whole, the most 
intelligent group of workmen. Since the days 
of Gutenberg, the inventor of moveable type, 
the printer and publisher has occupied an envi- 
able position in the public estimation. There is 
something in the nature of a halo distinguishing 
the work of the publicists in the public eye, and 
rightly too. 

George H. Carter is a typical member of the 
printing craft. When the late President Hard- 
ing appointed him public printer, from everyone 
who knew the man or his work came an unusual 
expression of confidence in his ability. Hard- 
ing’s choice was commended highly, for it was 
realized that he had picked the man for the office 
with the unerring skill of one who knew the 
business. There was no secret as to the aptness 
of his choice, for it was remembered that the 
President himself was a member of the craft 
and had spent a lifetime employing and directing 
printers. He knew the trade from A to Z. 

Carter was well prepared for the new work, as 
he had served as secretary of the Printing Inves- 
tigation Commission and clerk of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. He knew the business from 
the inside out, as well as from the outside in. 
He had studied the important problem of cost 
of production and had long years of training in 
the proper management of personnel. 

From his knowledge of the latter element in 
production, Mr. Carter came to understand that 
the human factor in industry is the one upon 
which all the others depend, and upen his coming 
into office he immediately determined to put his 
modern ideas with regard to personnel into prac- 
tice. As his initial move in the new program, he 
set to work to make the largest printing office in 
the world a human organization. 

He studied the plant and found a great deal of 
unused space which in conformance with his 
theories, he determined to utilize. He brought 
the waste space in the attic and on the roof into 
use and established a cafeteria, a recreation 
room, and a commodious auditorium which he 
named “Harding Hall.” There are four regula- 
tion bowling alleys adjoining the lunch room. 
The introduction of these innovations has re- 
sulted in building up a cohesive organization 
and a spirit of fellowship that has naturally 
yielded enormous results in production. 

The personnel work relating to women is in 
charge of the assistant to the public printer, 
Miss Mary A. Tate, who is the first woman to ever 
have charge of this important work. There are 
normally over four thousand employees, but 
during the rush season the staff is sometimes 
increased. 

During the past four years the government 


I N America, the disciples of Benjamin Franklin 


printing organization has made a record in its 
work that has astonished department chiefs as 
well as practical printers. The kind of work that 
Carter has been accomplishing is shown by the 
almost unbelievable success that has been his 
in the publication of the reports and minutes 
of the Conference on Limitation of Armament. 
This document, consisting of 910 pages, nearly 
three times the size of the ordinary popular novel, 
was printed in twenty-four hours. The first 
form reached the press room at 10.30 A. M. and 
the finished book was sent to the bindery at five 
o’clock in the afternoon. Copies were delivered 
to the President and Congress the following 
morning. This remarkable record called forth 
an appreciative letter from Secretary Hughes 
which is a matter of public record: 


“Thave delayed writing you,” the Secretary wrote, 
“only because an adequate opportunity was lacking 
to express my high appreciation of the very un- 
usual service which you rendered during the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armament. I question 
whether any other printing establishment in any 
country could have performed the work done by the 




















GEORGE H. CARTER, Public Printer, has 
transformed the largest printing office in the 
world into a great human organization through 


the successful application of his modern ideas 
of the proper management of personnel 


Government Printing Office, especially in considera- 
tion of the high standard of printing that was main- 
tained throughout. On several occasions your effec- 
tive co-operation was absolutely essential and in 
every instance was rendered most cheerfully and 
successfully. 

“Accordingly, I trust you will accept my most 
cordial thanks for your assistance, and I wish you 
would also say to all the employees of your office 
how much their efficiency and unselfish devotion to 
duty added to the success of our labors during the 
conference.” 


When the Typothetae convention, represent- 
ing print shops from all parts of the country, met 
in Washington, they held one session at the 
Government Printing Office. Few printers can 
visit this great print shop without experiencing a 
feeling of pride in their craft. 

The white lights gleaming from the public 
printing office indicate one of the busiest spots 
in Washington. It makes at all times, night and 
day, a scene of activity. The public print shop 
under Mr. George H. Carter is more than its 
name implies—it is an institution. Employees 
understand and appreciate the real fellowship 
of their craft in working for Uncle Sam. 

The reports of the government printing office 
which are published regularly by Mr. Carter are 
interesting reading because they are practical 
and matter of fact and go into details so every 
American can understand as a stockholder what 
is going on in this world-renowned printing es- 
tablishment of Uncle Sam. 

The laurels held by the Congressional Record 
for so many years as the biggest job handled 
in the world’s greatest print shop, has now 
been surpassed in the work of printing patent 
specifications. This is convincing evidence 
of the lively activity of the inventive genius of 
America. The Patent Gazette, issued weekly by 
the government, has more than four thousand 
paid subscribers at $5.00 a year. This is $3.25 
less than the actual cost of paper and press work, 
not including composition. Mr. Carter made 
recommendations toward eliminating this deficit. 
“If the handling of Patent Gazette subscriptions 
were turned over entirely to the Superintendent 
of Documents to be sold by him at reprint cost, 
plus 10 per cent, the same as other Government 
publications, a saving of fully $30,000 a year 
could be effected in the appropriation for the 
Patent Office.” 

Just to print the bills and resolutions for Con- 
gress for one year cost $150,000, but this is a great 
decrease from that of previous years. Every de- 
partment now is charged for its work on a regular 
business basis, and extra charges are properly 
made for rush work and authors’ alterations. 

The Secretaries of the Treasury, Navy De- 
partment and Departments of Labor, Commerce 
and Agriculture, and the former Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Vice-President 
Charles G. Dawes, insisted upon writing letters, 
concerning the splendid co-operation given them 
in printing their reports, and it is creditable 
to General Dawes that he did not neglect 
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to mention Mr. H. W. Weber, superintendent 
of printing, and Mr. M. E. Bullock, fore- 
man of printing, for the expeditious manner 
in which the work was handled, although there 
were numerous last-minute changes which neces- 
sitated a number of revised proofs. From the 
Interstate Commerce’ Commission, the General 
Supply Committee and the Lincoln Memorial 
Commission there were also written expressions 
of appreciation, to say nothing of the hundreds of 
grateful words sent to the Public Printer. directly 
over the telephone. 

Mr. Carter has called attention to the great 
gross waste of printed matter distributed free of 
charge, and strongly recommended a central- 
ized: circulation of government publications on 
a sales basis by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. At one time nearly four million of 
obsolete or worthless publications had to be 
sold as waste paper to make room for the 
incoming millions of copies of new documents. 

Each member of Congress is entitled to desig- 
nate eight public libraries as depositories of the 
Patent Gazette and four for geological publications, 
but only 830 designations out of a possible total 
of forty-two hundred have been made, indicating 
that this is one place where a Congressional 
prerogative’ is overlooked. 

The “‘G. P. O. Cafeteria and Recreation Asso- 
ciation’”’ was organized by voluntary contribu- 
tions of $1 or $2 each by employees to a common 
fund for the purpose of securing a working 
capital to operate the cafeteria. The cafeteria 
and recreation operated at little 
expense to the Government, which indirectly 
derives a great benefit from the better health, 
higher morale and increased production of the 
employees. 

A summary of the work achieved by Mr. 
Carter includes the standardization of letter- 
heads as to paper stock and size, saving many 
thousands of dollars a year, to say nothing of 
standardized wall calendars for all departments. 

Under Mr. Carter, the Official Register (Blue 


activities are 
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Book) was discontinued together with many other 
useless public documents during the first four 
years. A visitor to the government print shop 
soon understands why George H. Carter has 
made a success of his task. First of all, his heart 
and soul are in the work, and he has the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of one of the largest printing 
organizations in the world. It is the work of 
direction and appreciation of his co-workers. 

While George H. Carter was born in Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin, he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and began as a proof reader and 
state news editor, on the Tribune, Sioux City, 
Iowa. After a time spent on the Nonpareil, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, he became political writer 
and state house reporter on the Capital, Des 
Moines. This was the beginning of his active in- 
terest in political affairs, for he was known as one 
of the best politically informed men in the state. 
Sent to Washington as a correspondent in 1909, 
two years later he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the Printing Investigation Commission. 
Then his Washington career began. 

A delegate to the First International Congress 
of Master Printers, at Gothenburg, Sweden, in 
1923, he made a tour of the print shops in Europe 
and returned with many excellent ideas that have 
been put into practicé. Mr. Carter also at- 
tended the meeting of the Master Printers Fed- 
eration of Great Britain in 1923, and has been 
invited to the International Printing Exhibition 
in London this year. As a further indication 
of the fame of the Government Printing Office in 
Europe, it was honored for the first time with an 
invitation to exhibit at the famous International 
Book Fair in Florence, Italy, to which the Pub- 
lic Printer has forwarded a fine display of Govern- 
ment printing. An honorary life member of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, Mr. Carter keeps in touch with the affairs 
of this organization. Mr. Carter is likewise a 
member of the United Typothetae of America, 
the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and the American Institute of 


Graphic Arts, in all of which he takes an active 
interest. 

There is a feeling among his employees that 
George Carter is a real public printer, on the job 
early and late and is never too busy to consider 
the interests of every individual on the payroll of 
the government print shop. It is a far cry from 
the critde hand press of Benjamin Franklin on 
which was printed in the infancy of the United 
States many of the documents that had to do with 
the making of the nation, to the modern equip- 
ment and tremendous production of the govern- 
ment print shop. If there is one thing more than 
any other connected with the development of 
America, it has been the print shop. 

What a record the product of the government 
press at Washington reveals. In this shop was 
put in type the almost sacred and immortal 
Gettysburg speech of Lincoln. Here first ap- 
peared in type the orations of Charles Sumner, 
Roscoe Conkling and James G. Blaine. What a 
wealth of history is contained in the old proofs. 
The old-time printer setting type at the case was 
required to have the knowledge of the author 
himself, for in setting the type he had to wade 
through copy that looked much like modern short- 
hand. Those were the days of illegible hand- 
writing. 

Men working day after day in a dull routine 
usually cannot fully appreciate the importance of 
the work they are doing, and have no idea of the 
historic traditions associated with it. Only when 
they can see the entire scheme in proper per- 
spective can they realize the immensely important 
nature of their tasks. However, there is scarcely 
a workman in the Government Printing Office 
at Washington who does not realize what his 
“big chief” is accomplishing in printing circles. 
The work of George Henry Carter as public 
printer has reflected great credit to his ambition 
to make Uncle Sam’s print shop famous, not only 
for production and perfection of equipment, but 
for a personnel that stands for the very highest 
and best of loyal public service. 
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OUR PRINTER-PRESIDENT, WARREN G. HARDING 
Locking-up a page of the Marion Star in his own printing office. 
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presented to Public Printer Carter by the late President 
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The Philosophy of American Salesmanship 


Did It Payr 


“Seeing America’ from coast to coast by “400” star representatives resulted 
in a concentrated co-operative selling force, that stimulated the invincible 
business spirit that wins results and creates trade in many collateral ways 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


O*X the morning of January 25, 1925, 
three special trains pulled out of the 
Chicago Northwestern Station in Chicago 
headed for California. On the rear platform 
of the observation car of each train was a 
brilliantly illuminated glass sign reading 
“National Cash Register, C.P.C. California 
Special.” And on board the train were 400 
members of The National Cash Register 
Company’s selling organization—leaders for 
the year 1924, together with Company offi- 
cials. That trip cost the Company a great 
deal of money—it represented an invest- 
ment that many concerns would have hesi- 
tated to make. This Magazine believes that 
the motives back of it and the results secured 
would interest every business man. For 
that reason we have asked Frederick B. 
Patterson, President of the Company, to , 
write the article which follows. 











N January of this year four hundred National 
[cas Register sales agents and salesmen, 

together with forty or more Company officials 
and department heads, left Chicago in three 
special trains on a two weeks’ journey to Cali- 
fornia and return. The occasion was the annual 
educational trip of our Hundred Point salesmen 
given to them as a reward for securing their 
quotas of sales for 1924. It cost our company 
two hundred thousand dollars. The question 
invariably asked us is—‘“ Did it Pay?” That 
question I wish to answer. 

To any man connected with the management 
of a business this question is the first to be asked 
about any important proposition. Unfortu- 
nately it is often impossible to answer it in ad- 
vance. All too frequently things that look good 


By FREDERICK B. PATTERSON 


on paper do not work out the way they are ex- 
pected to, and the result is a loss. 

In our own business we do a great deal that to 
the casual observer 
might seem to have a 
very remote bearing on 
the business itself. 
Yet experience has 
shown that many of 
these unusual things 
have brought us returns 
far ahead of those 
secured from regular 
routine practices. 

Business men and 
others have asked me 
about our California 
trip. They wondered 
whether it really paid 
to take 400 men out 
of their territories for 
two weeks—to send 
them across the 
country—and to bear 
the entire expense of 
such an undertaking. 

In finding an answer 
to this question it is 
necessary to under- 
stand the underlying 
reasons for having such 
a trip. To get these 
reasons we must go 
back a number of 
years to the pioneer 





Early morning at the American River Canyon 


Bill Desmond tried his best to make a cowboy out of the President of the 
National Cash Register Company 


days of the business when my father, John H. 
Patterson, founder of the Company, began 


putting into practice some of the original and 
progressive ideas for which he was noted. 

The N. C. R. Company had several exhibits 
My 


at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. 





father spent a great deal of time there arranging 
the booths, training the demonstrators and in- 
terviewing visitors. From time to time he sent 
for heads of departments and their assistants at 
the factory and had them visit the Fair, all at the 
Company’s expense. He found that this broad- 
ened the minds of his employees and gave them a 
better understanding of their work and of what 
was required of them. As far back as thirty-two 
years ago he discovered that “‘it paid!” 

In February, 1896, he sent certain heads of de- 
partments to inspect Eastern factories. These 
men upon their return made complete reports of 
the things they observed which might be of bene- 
fit to their own or other departments. 

In 1897 these educational trips were given as a 
reward or prize to departments at the factory 
whose work for an allotted period had been un- 
usually good. Such trips were made in February 
of that year and in August of 1898 and 1899. 

Other educational trips, separate from those 
given as prizes, were made during 1902. 

In 1920 approximately five hundred men and 
woinen from the Dayton factory were given ten- 
day educational trips. They were sent out in 
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groups of five to ten. The itinerary for each 
group was arranged to provide contact with man- 
ufacturing plants and other institutions which 
dealt with their own activities. These men and 
women were in positions of responsibility in 
which they directed the work of other employees. 

The good effects were noticeable in many ways. 
The work of the individuals in a department im- 
proved. Improved methods and machinery were 
installed as a result of observations made. The 


men talked about business in terms of other 
Their horizons had been 


places, other cities. 






-— 


widened. Trips to Europe, taken by certain key 
men, followed. 

In 1906 the Hundred Point Club of N. C. R. 
field representatives was organized. A “point” 
in our business is a measure of sales. It repre- 
sents $25. Any man who secured an average 
of one hundred points per month for the year 
automatically became a member of this club. 
He received certain cash or other prizes and was 
entertained with the other members at a con- 
vention held at the Dayton factory. All of his 
expenses from the time he left his own territory 


— ie 


The N.C. R. party entering the Royal Gorge, one of the scenic wonders of the trip 


a 
until he returned to it, were paid by the Com- 
pany. 

The rules governing membership have since 
been changed, and today a man must make one 
hundred per cent of the quota assigned to him. 
There is a wide variation in quotas depending 
upon territory, merchant population and other 
factors. The lowest quota under which a man 
is eligible is one hundred points per mronth for the 
year. The highest quota of any man in the 
1924 Hundred Point Club was 6,000 points per 
month, or 72,000 for the year. Between these 
two extremes are quotas of varying amounts. 

It has always been considered a great honor to 
be a member of this club. Membership carries 
with it a marked distinction. Position in it 
proves achievement. To be a Hundred Pointer 
every year is the ambition of every agent and 
salesman. Two of our men have each been 
Hundred Pointers for sixteen years. -Many have 
qualified ten or more times. At each convention 
there are many men who are Hundred Pointers 
for the first time and who have been with the 
Company a year or less. 

The first Hundred Point educational trip to a 
place outside of Dayton was made in January, 
1922. The men were brought to Dayton and 
after several days spent at the factory were taken 
in special trains to New York City. A similar 
trip to New York City was made in 1923. 

As a welcome change and also with the definite 
object of giving the men the thrill and the inspira- 
tion which go with a trip “‘abroad,”’ a sea voyage 
was the reward for 1923’s sales efforts. The 
occasion was a trip to Bermuda. Because of the 
size of our party, which consisted of over 500 
men, it was necessary to charter the “S. S. 
Orduna.”” The party left New York City on 
Sunday and returned the following Sunday. 

Only a very few of those who took this trip had 
ever visited a foreign country. Many of the men 
had never even seen an ocean steamship. A 
limited number had made trips by sea. There 
was more excitement and a greater thrill in that 
voyage than had ever been experienced on any 
Hundred Point trip in the history of our Com- 
pany. 

And now I come to a most important moment 
—the time when it was necessary for me to give 
a decision upon the place to be visited on the trip 
of the Club scheduled for January of this year. 

Various places were suggested—Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Dayton, Cuba, and one or two 
other points. We finally decided that if we did 
not hold the Convention at Dayton, we would 
go to California. We knew that it would cost us 
a huge sum of money, but we also realized that it 
could be made the greatest educational trip ever 
taken by a group of salesmen. So we went. 

I never have regretted making this decision. 
And these are my reasons: Comparatively few 
men have any idea of the size of the United States. 
They travel in their own section or make occa- 
sional business or pleasure trips, but not many 
have gone from coast to coast. As a rule, the 
Easterner remains East, the Middle Westerner 
roams around certain nearby states and only 
a small proportion of men east of Denver ever 
get as far west as California. 

I wanted our men to stop thinking in terms of 
their own territories and begin thinking in terms 
of the Nation. I knew that in order to have them 
do this they must first see for themselves what a 
big country we have and how diversified are our 
resources and industries. I was simply doing 


on a bigger scale the very thing my father did in 
the nineties—seeing that the men saw for them- 
selves more of our country and giving them the 
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opportunity of inspecting other cities and of 
meeting the people of other states. 

If the real worth of the California trip was de- 
pendent on nothing more than its value to our 
men for these things 
alone, I would not 
hesitate to call it a 
success, 

The men visited 
Chicago, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, San Fran- 
ciscoand Los Angeles, 
with side -trips to 
Pasadena, Holly- 
wood, San Diego 
and other places. 
In the larger cities 
they were welcomed 
by the Mayor, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the 
heads of Rotary, 
Civitan and other 
commercial organiza- 
tions. They had full 
opportunity for visit- 
ing the stores and 
studying the business 
systems used. 

In Los Angeles our 
resident Sales Agent, 
Mr. C. U. Whiffen, 
gave the entire party 
a dinner at one of the 
leading hotels. The 
feature of this dinner 
was what was termed 
the ‘Million Dollar 
Table,” where the 
heads of fourteen 
stores sat as Mr. 
Whiffen’s guests. These stores had purchased a 
total of one million dollars’ worth of National 
Cash Registers. 

Inasmuch as the increase in our sales is in direct 
proportion to our ability to help merchants solve 
their store keeping problems it was of great in- 
terest to us to meet and listen to such a repre- 
sentative group of users. 

Pressure of business at Dayton had’ kept me 





from accompanying the party on the trip to the 
Coast. But as the days ran on and reports came 
in of the enjoyable and interesting time the men 
were having, I felt that it was my duty to join 






And he did, But it was 


time for the dinner. 
fast work. 

One full day was spent by our party visiting 
several of the motion picture studios in Holly- 





A little demonstration of the right way to handle a cash sale by 


Hopi Indian children 


the party. I determined to be at Los Angeles 
for the big dinner if there was any way to make 
it. I took the train to Chicago and caught one 
of the California Flyers. But I found I could 
not make Los Angeles in time. By using the 
telegraph, however, I secured the friendly co- 
operation of certain officials and at a station a 
few hours later an aeroplane was waiting. The 
pilot guaranteed to land me in Los Angeles in 


On the stage of the Pickford-Fairbanks Studio 





wood. Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford 
were the first to welcome us. Carl Laemmle, 
of Universal City, had a special entertainment in 
our honor. The Famous Players Lasky Studios 
gave us a wonderful time. The men were per- 
mitted to inspect every part of these great insti- 
tutions—a most unusual courtesy. The world’s 
famous screen stars greeted us. We were photo- 
graphed singly, by squads, in groups and en 
masse. 

The homeward trip from Los 
Angeles was arranged so that the 
men would have the opportunity 
of seeing the Grand Canyon. The 
day at the Canyon was a fitting 
climax to the trip. Clouds cov- 
ered the sky in the morning. In 
the afternoon the sun shone 
brightly, bringing out the full 
beauty of this masterpiece of 
nature. 

The trains left the Grand Canyon 
that same evening, Stops were 
made at Albuquerque and Kansas 
City, where some of the Western 
and Southern men left to return 
to their territories. Chicago was 
reached early Sunday morning. 
The factory men left for Dayton 
on special cars arriving in Dayton 
Sunday evening—thus bringing to 
a close this great educational trip. 

A question that would occur to 
most anyone is—what effect upon 
sales did it have, taking four 
hundred sales agents and sales- 
men out of their territories for 
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Mayor and the presidents and heads of the 
largest industrial concerns. 

We were fortunate in finishing this long trip 
without accidents of a serious nature or sickness 
among our men. The railroads co-operated with 
us so that we had the maximum of comfort with 
the minimum of effort. I never have known of 
better service than was provided by the rail- 
roads in whose care we were. And the hotel 
managements are entitled to similar praise. 

We have never seen greater optimism than on 
this trip. In the various cities we visited we 
found a firm belief in the prosperity of the coun- 
try and the utmost confidence that 1925 will 
be the most successful business year. On the 
Pacific Coast this was especially noticeable. 
Every man, woman and child was a booster. It 
is no wonder to me that the city of Los Angeles 
has grown the way it has because of the wonder- 
ful faith shown by everybody in the city itself 
and in its future. The people there radiate 
optimism. They impart it to others. 

As the president of our Company and one of 
the owners of this business, I am perfectly will- 
ing to go on record with the statement that great 
as was the expense of the trip, involving in addi- 


J. H. PATTERSON tion an amount of work which no one not fa- 


Founder of the National Cash Register Company miliar with it could possibly estimate—the Hun- 


dred Point Educational Trip to California was FREDERICK B. PATTERSON 
two weeks? Well, the answer to this is illum- worth all and more than it cost. President of the National Cash Register Company, 


inating and a great tribute t he men who It paid the Company and it paid the men. who Believes that Salesmen should “‘ See America” 
remained in their 


territories. Business 
during those two 
weeks that the Hun- 
dred Pointers were 
aw: broke allrecords 
for any similar period. 
January’s business 
was the greatest for 
any January in our 
history, and the 
same is true of Feb 
ruary. 

One-fourth of our 
sales force away on a 
trip and the three 
fourths remaining on 
the job doing as much 
and even more than 
all of them together 
had ever done in a 
similar period. Two 
cylinders of an eight 
cylinder engine out of 
commission and the 
remaining six beating 
all records. 

It was a great 
satisfaction tothe 
Officials of our Com- 
pany to see the es 
teem in which our 
men were held by the 
city officials of the 
cities we visited. In 
Denver, they were 
welcomed in an ad- 
dress by the Secre- 
tary of State; in Salt 
Lake City, by the 
Governor of Utah 
and the Mayor; in 
San Francisco, by 
the city officials and 
the heads of civic 


organizations, and in The Special Train Leaving for California and the Pacific Coast, Carrying Four Hundred Sales Crusaders of the National Cash 


Los Angeles by the Register Company on a Hundred Point Educational Trip 
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On to Houston—Let’s Go! 


Ad-Men of the world on way to Houston, Texas, where the associated advertising 
clubs of the world meet in convention week of May 10 to 14— Texans plan 
elaborate program of good cheer, fellowship and Southern hospitality 


Clubs of the World, with theit™friends 

and guests, are already looking forward 
to the annual convention of this body, which 
will meet in Houston, Texas, this year, between 
the dates of May 10-14. The slogan “On to 
Houston” is now being heard in all quarters of 
the globe where advertising men gather. 

There are some great surprises in store for the 
Ad Men, for hardly a place that one visits these 
days but he finds that the conception of most 
people regards Texas a wild and _ woolly 
country,—but a great treat is in store for them, 
exemplifying real Texas hospitality. The days 
of “Davy” Crockett, Colonel Travis, “‘Deaf’’ 
Smith and the other pioneers who blazed the 
trails before Texas became an independent re- 
public, after their first war with the Mexicans, 
then known as the ‘“‘Lone Star State,” are greatly 
changed, for it was these men and their com- 
rades who fought the hordes of the Mexican army 
of Santa Ana and his Mexican generals, at times 
fighting against odds of ten to one, culminating 
in the battles of San Jacinto, Golaid, and the 
historic Alamo, where, under ‘the leadership of 
General Sam Houston, they fought their way to 
victory and independence. 

Greater strides have been made in Texas in the 
past ten years than any place in the world, and 
Texans have every reason to point with pride to 
their state, which they call “The” Empire. 

The Texans pulled a great stunt at the World’s 
Advertising Convention at London, England, 
last year, when the five-gallon-hat boys from 
Texas brought over a shipload of the famous 
Weatherford watermelons.and combined with 
their rodeo shows, broncho riders, with ‘““Tex’’ 
Austin, cowboys and cowgirls, gave the Ad 
Men a real taste of “‘the last of the West.” Their 
victory for the convention to visit Texas this 
year was brought about by the unique stunts they 
pulled in dear “Old Lunnon,” and it was a fore- 
gone conclusion, when the convention opened, 
that Texas had, as the negro says, ‘“‘walked home 
with the bacon.” 

Sons of Texas are now reckoned with in all 
parts of the world, in the arts, in legal circles, in 
high financial districts, and as a matter of fact 
in all walks of life. For instance, who is there 
along Broadway who does not know the genial 
“Will” Hogg, son of the beloved Governor Hogg, 
one of the outstanding figures in Texas history. 
Then there is W. H. Swenson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the City National Bank, of 
New York City, a sturdy son of the pioneer 
ranchmen of West Texas, with New York’s fear- 
less District Attorney, Blanton, another type 
of Texan who is making his mark; and last but 
not least, the world’s famous sport promoter, 
“Tex” Rickard, a product of old Texas—pros- 
pector, man of the world, chum of Jack London,— 
Rex Beach and other noted personalities, whose 
name is well known whenever anything is pro- 
duced in the line of clean sports. Texas may well 


MA cists ot of the Associated Advertising 


By CHARLES PORTER 
TINDLEY 


be proud of her native sons—to say least, 
they’ve made good. 

It is all sure that side trips will be in order with 
the Ad Men when they visit Texas. Houston 
itself presents a real example of what a live busi- 
ness organization means toacity. M. E. Foster, 
editor of the Chronicle, and E. B. Morton of the 
Rice Hotel, John Kirby, financier, lumber king, 
and interested in everything pertaining to prog- 
ress, make their home in Houston. Another 
“live wire” is R. S. Sterling and W. S. Farish, 
of the Humble Oil Company, with Miss Florence 
Sterling, one of the pioneers of the Humble 
Company, who is dedicating her life to the less 
fortunate. 

In San Antonio, the “Gem of the Lone Star 
State,” filled with the traditions of Texan inde- 
pendence, home of the sacred Alamo and his- 
toric shrines, we meet other real fellows: Editor 
Grant of the Express, Manager Burge, of the 
Gunter Hotel, Mayor John Tobin, Martin A. 
Arnold, noted Texas lawyer, W. W. Collier 
of the City National Bank, Hon. R. W. Creager, 
and other men who are real Texans; and Edgar 
B. Davis, discoverer of the great Luling oil 
fields, president of the United North and South 














HARLES PORTER TINDLEY, Boston, Massa- 

chusetts, soldier of fortune and journalist, after 
eight years in Texas, Oklahoma, Mexico, and the 
Great West, following the trails of Jack London 
and other noted journalists, tells of the wonderful 
expansion of the Empire State of the world, a 
graphic story of the Lone Star State, filled with 
romance and first-hand facts. This is the first 
of a series of articles to be published in the 

“National Magazine”’ about his travels 


Oil Company, a former Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, man, is a leader here. 

A visit to Mexia, the home of A. Garland 
Adair, well-known orator and newspaper editor, 
is worth the trip. Here is an oil boom town that 
has not been spoiled by the great excitement of 
boom conditions. The home offices of Colonel 
Albert E. Humphreys, world famous “‘wildcatter,” 
Pat Patterson and Jesse McLendon and Linus 
Tremble, of Rotary fame, and other regular 
fellows live here. 

Then to Corsicana, where the great Magnolia 
Oil Corporation had its inception some thirty 
years ago, still in the greatest oil-producing terri- 
tory in the United States. Here we meet Judge 
H. B. Daviss, a pioneer boomer, a self-made man, 
and one of high standing in judicial circles,— 
who learned his law while driving an ox wagon 
as a day laborer—and Editor Martin of the 
Corsicana Sun, George T. Jester, banker, of 
the First State Bank, and Garland Kent, for- 
merly a farmer, now making a great success in 
oil,—a God-fearing farmer, honest, and faithful 
to his friends, whom success has not spoiled. 

A visit to Dallas, which is now known as the 
“New York of the South,” is a trip that is al- 
ready anticipated by all the Ad Men. As the 
native Texans say, ‘““Where the buildings horn 
the skyline, where the populace is boost, where 
you never go to bed the same day, where the 
chickens never roost,” skyscrapers are looming 
on the skyline every day. When you ask a man 
from Dallas the name of a new building he gen- 
erally says, ‘Well, stranger, I don’t know. I 
haven’t been in town for a couple of weeks.” 

At Dallas T. B. Baker, the well-known hotel 
man, owner of the Gunter Hotel at San 
Antonio and the Texas at Fort Worth is build- 
ing the Baker Hotel, the largest in the south- 
west. Tom Finty of the Dallas News and 
James Blair Harris, a former newspaper man, 
with Judge Lee P. Pierson will tell you all about 
Dallas, and at the Adolphus Hotel R. B. Elle- 
fritz will be on the job and Mike Thomas a 33rd 
Degree Mason the ‘“‘Cotton King,” a regular 
fellow who leads all Shriners and Masons, over 
the sands of the desert. 

Fort Worth offers many interesting sights for 
the visitors. A few years ago known as a real 
cow town, it is practically the gateway to West 
Texas and the last of the open country—the 
convention city of Texas. The Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show is the big event 
of the year. A mammoth Coliseum houses all 
the big events. These exhibitions are a melting 
pot of every type of the West; here you find the 
cowmen in high boots and Stetsons; the oil men, 
some straight from the fields where the liquid 
gold flows; the scions of the old southern aris- 
toeracy in sombre black; the business man in 
interesting garb, and everywhere the eye rests 
on beautiful Texas women. Amon Carter, owner 
of the Fort Worth Star Telegram, and the ‘Hired 
Hand” popular radio announcer, is always on 

Continued on page 368 
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Giving Boys and Girls a Chance! 


Stimulating a thirst for Knowledge and Information is the work of 
C. Baxter Peyton, a dynamic personality, heading field operations of 
one of America’s constructive forces for Popular Self-made Education 


NE of the most typical and tireless Ameri- 
cans that I met on my trip to the Orient 
was C. Baxter Peyton, General Field 

Manager of The Grolier Society of New York. 
We struck up an acquaintance in short order, 
and spent much time together. Mr. Peyton 
carried an amateur motion picture camera pur- 
chased in Germany, and he became very popular 
with fellow-tourists, taking their pictures, rain or 
shine, in historic environment. In fact, he used 
the camera as a visiting card, calling on celebri- 
ties, making observations on the film and platc, 
as well as in his note-book. 

Sometimes we come to know large organiza- 
tions through someone connected with them. 
Although I had heard for many years of The 
Grolier Society and its record-breaking sales of 
over one million sets of ‘““The Book of Knowl- 
edge” in America, generally endorsed by eminent 
men and educators, I had never realized that this 
publication was such an all-pervading factor 
among the boys and girls in meeting the demand 
for information current in these swift-moving 
times. 

From the sidelights of conversation here and 
there en route, I built up, while he was not look- 
ing, a biographic sketch of C. Baxter Peyton, 
this general field manager whom I discovered 
browsing abroad. First of all, it was evident he 
was a born salesman. A tall man, with a kind, 
unflinching eye, his appearance gives evidence of 
his character, honesty and ability. He has a way 
of seeing the other person’s point of view and 
finding the vantage point of a common interest. 
The boy “‘C. B.,”’ as he was called, was appointed 
a page in the United States Senate by the late 
Shelby M. Cullum, of Illinois. The lad, who 
began his career as a newsboy, now came in 
contact with the big giants of the Senate. Later 
he was appointed by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia as a member of the Metro- 
politan Police Department, being detailed during 
the McKinley and Roosevelt administrations for 
special service at Congressional, Army and Navy, 
Diplomatic and other important functions at the 
White House. In those years he was presented by 
many celebrities with autographed photographs, 
and he has accumulated a rare and interesting 
photographic collection. It was his association 
with eminent men in those days that taught him 
how to go after things worth while—but first of all 
he made sure that they were really worth while. 

Fourteen years ago C. Baxter Peyton joined 
the forces of The Grolier Society of New York. 
He had already proved a “go-getter,” and not 
only sold books, but inspired and taught others 
to make the work of meeting and mingling with 
people a branch of their education. Intensely 
interested in children, he understands them. 
The startling announcement that an uneducated 
child has only about one chance out of 150,000 
mpressed him. Further investigation revealed 
hat grammar school children have their chances 
ncreased to four out of 150,000, while completing 


BAXTER PEYTON, General Field Manager, 
« The Grolier Society, New York, N. Y. 


a high school education raises the proportion to 
eighty-seven. This ratio is increased ten-fold for 
those having a college education, in which case 
eight hundred young people out of every 150,000 











with diplomas are registered as having a real 
place on the ladder of success. The disclosures 
at the cantonments when soldiers were being 
mobilized for the World War were astounding. 

This was the basis of Mr. Peyton’s enthusiasm 
in the work that is giving children a real desire for 
education. Evidence accumulated like a tidal 
wave in letters from all parts of the country as 
to what the books he distributed have done for 
the boys and girls. Hunger for information was 
there to be developed, and Baxter Peyton was 
ready to talk to schools, parent-teacher’s asso- 
ciations, boards of education and women’s clubs, 
and with them battle the spectre of illiteracy. 
Reports show that in one state those who fall 
behind in their grades in school cost an unneces- 
sary several million dollars a year. Children 
who do not seem to have the proper encourage- 
ment at home, or who do not have the en- 
thusiasm to go forward with their work, are 
handicapped. Parents who surround their chil- 
dren with good books are co-operating with the 
teachers and are providing the home help every 
child needs. 

Statistics show that there are more than four 
million boys and girls, five to eighteen years old, 
who are not in school any part of the year. This 
is regarded as a national menace. 

In one of his addresses Mr. Peyton pointed out 
that seventy-one per cent of all the criminals 
now confined in institutions in the United States 
are of juvenile age, and these have not had the 
proper early training. 

Mr. Peyton has provided many exhibits at vari- 
ous expositions, and his campaigns have spanned 
the continent. At the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 

Continued on page 370 


C B. PEYTON, General Field Manager The Grolier Society, New York, with his automobile decorated 
* with white carnations and purple bunting, in floral parade, Los Angeles, California, 1920, appearing 


before five hundred thousand people and awarded special prize. The boy is Lieutenant Robert Phil 
youngest commissioned officer in America, appointed at the age of ten by Governor Stephens of C. 
having read twenty volumes of the Book of 
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The President’s New Secretary 


Something about the personality, attainments and accomplish- 
ments of the man who has recently assumed this very exacting 
and highly important post as assistant to the Chief Executive 


HEN the reins of power and influence of 
W the office of Secretary to the President 
of the United States was surrendered by 
C. Bascom Slemp to the brilliant Representative 
in Congress from the Terre Haute district of 
Indiana, Mr. Everett Sanders, they passed to a 
no less astute political leader than had held them 
since the present Republican executive assumed 
office. A lawyer of established ability, an orator 
proven in debate in the House of Representa- 
tives during a tenure in office that extended 
through the World War period and the recon- 
struction period, with its exactions, and trying 
on the intelligence and endurance of men in 
public office; a political sagacity that was 
wrought in the turbulent days and upheavals in 
his native state, Mr. Sanders has stood as a tower 
of strength to his party in Congress in combatting 
the drift towards socialism and paternalism that 
threatened the country. 

Everett Sanders came from the rural districts 
of the Middle West and brought with him a rug- 
ged fearlessness that has made itself felt in the 
halls of Congress and the councils of his party. 
He was born near Coalmont, Indiana, on March 
8, 1882, the son of Rev. James Sanders, a mis- 
sionary Baptist minister, whose religious faith 
he now adheres to. His mother, before her mar- 
riage, was Miss Melissa Everal, and she first 
taught her son in the ways of right living as the 
surest road to success in life. He attended the 
country schools, and in 1900 entered the Indiana 
State Normal school, where he spent two years 
preparing himself as a teacher, which profession, 
like so many other young men who succeed in 
life, was entered upon at the completion of this 
training. He taught for three years, but was 
not satisfied with his choice of occupation, and 
having saved his salary, entered the University 
of Indiana in the study of law and graduated 
in the class of 1907 with the degree of LL.B. In 
June of this same year he was admitted to the 
bar and set up in the practice of law in Terre 
Haute as a member of the firm of McNutt, Wal- 
lace, Sanders & Randel, which had already 
succeeded to an established business. For nine 
years he was engaged in his chosen vocation and 
his reputation had begun to grow beyond the 
borders of his own state, when the call of politics 
beckoned to him. For years the Terre Haute, 
or Fifth District of Indiana, had been conceded 
to be a Democratic district, represented by 
Ralph Moss, and the Republican nomination 
had been handed around to some local Republi- 
can leader in each campaign only for the distinc- 
tion it brought to him and to hold the party in 
order. In 1916, while John W. Kern was the 
Democratic leader in the United States Senate 
and the titular Democratic leader in the State of 
Indiana likewise, there seemed little hope for the 
Republicans to carry the Terre Haute district. 
Moss was renominated, but a peculiar turn came 
in the campaign when the Socialists prevailed on 
Eugene Debs and secured his acceptance of the 


Socialist nomination for Congress from the dis- 
trict. Sanders accepted the Republican nom- 
ination and in the election Debs polled about 
12,000 votes, most of them coming from the 
Democrats, and Sanders had a walk-away in the 
race. During this campaign Sanders showed his 
ability and aptitude as a stump orator, so that 
when he entered upon his Congressional duties 
in 1917 he was readily in demand for a good com- 
mittee berth. He had his preference given him 
in service as a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and as the United 
States was then entering the World War, his 
chances for service and to demonstrate his worth 
were multiplied. The government was to take 
over the vast transportation systems of the coun- 
try as a war emergency, and this problem had 
already reached Congress; legislation was brought 
forward, discussed and adopted, and the country 
entered upon an era of government transporta- 
tion activities, the equal of which no nation had 
ever embarked upon. In the discussion of these 
great problems Mr. Sanders soon emerged as a 
debater who could hold his own with the veter- 
ans of the House. The Democrats were in con- 
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trol of Congress and his party’s fight, therefore, 
was an uphill one. In the Wilson policies of the 
war Sanders acquiesced, but when the war was 
ended and the reconstruction policies were pre- 
sented, he took sharp issue with the administra- 
tion. One of his notable speeches in Congress 
was delivered September 24, 1919, on “Restoring 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission Juris- 
diction over Railroad Rates,’ in which he stated 
his views in the following terse paragraph: “But 
the war is over now. We must have Federal 
control because we have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to enact the legislation that is necessary 
before Federal control terminates and before the 
railroads are returned to their owners for private 
operation. Now, during this time there is every 
reason in the world why this power should again 
be restored to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to suspend rates so that the shippers who 
directly come in contact with the question, who 
really represent the consuming public of 110,- 
000,000 people, may have their day in court and 
the opportunity to show that proposed rates are 
inequitable and that proposed rates in particular 
instances are too high.”’ 

Again, in the House on November 11, 1919, 
and on January 27, 1920, Mr. Sanders spoke on 
“The Plumb Plan and the Bryan Plan for Solv- 
ing the Railroad Problem.” Of William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s hand in the railroad problem Mr. 
Sanders, in this latter speech, said: ‘“‘Now, when 
the man speaks who said ‘coo’ to one Demo- 
cratic National Convention and thereby defeated 
all the other aspirants and nominated himself for 
the Presidency, and who said ‘boo’ to another 
Democratic National Convention and thereby 
defeated one of the greatest Democratic states- 
men of the last quarter of a century and nom- 
inated a man who almost fastened international 
socialism upon the country, it is high time the 
country knew about his paramount issue.”’ 
Champ Clark, of whom Mr. Sanders referred 
here as being defeated by Bryan, was speaker of 
the House, and Wilson, to whom he also indi- 
rectly referred, was the President of the United 
States, and Bryan had wrought the wonder 
in the Baltimore convention when Wilson was 
nominated. 

Another notable speech of Mr. Sanders in the 
House was made on June 1, 1920, on “‘Govern- 
ment Operation of Railroads,” in which he again 
stated his views as follows: “All the inherent 
evils of government ownership and paternalistic 
legislation accompanied governmental opera- 
tion of railroads, and these evils not only crippled 
the railroad service, but reached out into every 
other governmental activity. The vast addi- 
tional expense of government operation is fre- 
quently cited as proof of the error in taking over 
the railroads. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the real purpose of taking over the 
transportation facilities was to permit their un- 
hindered and unrestricted use as a part of the 
machinery of war, and if this purpose was better 
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served than it could have been under private 
operation without accompanying evils that out- 
weighed the benefits, the course was, of course, 
justified.” He defended the function of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing rates 
on a fair valuation of the railroads. 

Defending his native state in an address deliv- 
ered before the Indiana Society of New York 
on December 12, 1922, Mr. Sanders paid ‘‘Hoos- 
ierdom” this glowing tribute: “‘We meet here 
tonight as Hoosiers to let our memories dwell 
on the Wabash and the Ohio, whose waters have 
been made immortal in verse and song. Where- 
ever we shall go, whate’er may betide, we shall 
carry with us the Indiana spirit.”’ 

“The Truth about the Railroads’ was another 
telling speech delivered in Congress by Mr. San- 
ders on September 20, 1922, in which he defended 
the transportation act as follows: “The trans- 
portation act has weathered two and one-half 
years of the most trying days of readjustment, 
and in spite of business depression it has so sus- 
tained railroad credit as to prevent the financial 
disaster which would have resulted if railroad 
failures and receiverships had occurred. The 
railroads, as an instrumentality for transporta- 
tion, have been preserved and improved. The 
net earnings are moving upward as the operating 
costs are being lowered.”’ 

It was in the House of Representatives on 


February 23, 1923, that Mr. Sanders made his 
most notable address on “Private Property on 
Land belonging to Enemy Nationals should not 
be Confiscated,” in which he laid down his doc- 
trine in the following excerpt: ‘The question is, 
Shall those of us who believe so firmly in the sacred 
rights of property here, regardless of whether it 
belongs to our own people or others, amend this 
bill and propose to give it all back, send the 
measure to the other body to die, thus losing the 
opportunity of turning back 92 per cent in num- 
ber of these trusts, or shall we support the bill 
in its present form and embrace that opportun- 
ity? I say it is a practical proposition and that 
the men who belong to the majority, who have 
the responsibility of legislation, must face the 
situation as it is, and those of us who believe that 
it all ought to be returned, with the opportunity 
confronting us to turn 92 per cent in number 
back, must take advantage of that opportunity.” 
And of the policy of the government he said: 
“We declared war because other nations de- 
stroyed the lives and property of American citi- 
zens in violation of international law. In the 
prosecution of that war we poured out our treas- 
ure and the life-blood of our sons. It was not in 
vain. The world in the centuries to come will 
remember we were not too proud to fight and 
will know that we shall not count the cost when 
confronted with like violations of our sacred 
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rights. Our cost to date in treasure is about 
$30,000,000,000, and our cost in life is over 
75,000 souls. Shall we, in the aftermath and 
as a part of that great world tragedy, for a 
few paltry millions pursue a course which is 
inconsistent with our national honor and self- 
respect?” 

Mr. Sanders was consecutively elected to Con- 
gress from 1916 to 1924, when he declined to 
stand for renomination, having announced his 
intention of returning to the practice of law. His 
name was brought forward in the preconvention 
period in 1924 for Republican nomineé for vice- 
president, but he did not press it, although a large 
number of delegates had promised him their sup- 
port and the Indiana state delegation was solidly 
behind him. He, instead of allowing his own 
name to go before the convention, threw his 
weight to Senator James E. Watson, of his state, 
and sought to accomplish his nomination for that 
office. 

When, at the close of the campaign, it was 
announced that Secretary Slemp was to retire 
as Secretary to President Coolidge, there was 
immediately talk of Mr. Sanders for the post, and 
soon his acceptance of the office was announced. 

Mr. Sanders married Miss Ella Neal of Jason- 
ville, Indiana, on December 13, 1903. In Wash- 
ington they have made their home at the 
Bedford Apartments. 


On to Houston — Let’s Go! 


Continued from page 365 


the job to take care of the newspaper and Ad 
Men. 

But we could never leave Texas without mak- 
ing a trip to Austin, the capital, to call on Gov- 
ernor “Ma” Ferguson, the first duly elected 
woman governor in the world, and visit Editor 
Marsh of the Austin American. Here you will 
find a woman who has not been spoiled by suc- 
cess, the same Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson as she 
was when she served tea and lunches to visiting 
friends at Temple and her Bell County ranch. 
Ex-Governor, ‘Farmer Jim” Ferguson will be 
there to greet you. Then you will know why 
Senator Morris Sheppard, in his great speech at 
Washington said, “I am from the state of Texas, 
the state where men are real men, but—the wo- 
men are Governors.” 

Texas occupies all the continent of North 
America except the small part set aside for 
the United States and Canada. Texas owns 
the north of the Rio Grande, the only dusty 
river in the world, and also, with the possible 
exception of the Trinity, the only river that is 
navigable for mud cats and pedestrians. 

Texas is bounded on the north by twenty-five 
or thirty states, on the east by all the oceans 
except the Pacific, on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico and South America, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean, the Milky Way and the rest 
of the universe. If Texas were chopped off 
loose from the rest of the United States at the 
Panhandle, it would float out into the ocean, as 


it rests upon a vast subterranean sea of fresh 
water and oil. Texas isso big that the people o 
Brownsville call the Dallas people Yankees, and 
citizens of El Paso sneer at the people of Texar- 
kana, Texas, and call them big snobs from the 
effete East. It is one hundred and fifty miles 
farther from El Paso, Texas, to Texarkana, 
Texas, than it is from Chicago to New York 
City. Fort Worth is nearer St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, than it is to Brownsville. The chief occu- 
pation of the people of Texas is trying to keep 
from making all the money in the world. The 
chief pursuit of the people of Texas was for- 
merly Mexicans, but now it is land buyers, steers 
and crop records. Without Texas the United 
States would look. like a three-legged Boston 
terrier. 

Texans are so proud of Texas that they cannot 
sleep at night. If a Texan’s head should be 
opened, the map of Texas would be found photo- 
graphed on his brain. This is also true of his 
heart. Unless your front gate is at least eighteen 
miles from your front door, you do not belong to 
society as constituted in Texas. Mrs. King’s 
gate is one hundred and fifty miles from her front 
door, but she is thinking of moving her house 
back so that she will not be annoyed by passing 
automobiles and pedlers. Other Texan land- 
holders have whole mountain ranges and rivers 
on their ranches. One Texas farmer has forty 
miles of navigable river on his farm. If the 
proportion of cultivated land in Texas were 


the same as in Illinois, the value of Texas 
crops would equal that of the other forty- 
seven states. 

Texas has enough land to supply every man, 
woman and child in the world with a tract five 
by twenty feet and have enough left over for the 
armies of the world to march around the border 
five abreast. Texas grows so much alfalfa that 
if it were baled and built into a stairway it would 
reach to the Pearly Gates. If all the hogs in 
Texas were one hog he would be able to djg the 
Panama Canal in three roots. If all the Texas 
steers were one steer, he would stand with his 
front feet in the Gulf of Mexico, one hind foot 
in the Hudson Bay, the other in the Arctic Ocean, 
and with his horns punch holes in the moon, and 
with his tail brush off the mist from the aurora 
borealis. , 

If all the cotton raised in Texas annually were 
made into one mattress, all the people of the 
world could take a nap at the same time. Texas 
is rightly named ‘“‘the Garden of the Lord.” 

Then back to Houston and home, to realize 
what the cowboy poet had in mind when he 
wrote: “We’re down here in old Texas, where 
you never have the blues, where the bandits steal 
the jitneys, and the hi-jackers steal the booze; 
where the bull dogs all have rabies, and the rab- 
bits have the fleas, where the big girls like the 
‘wee ones,’ wear their dresses to their knees.” 
Home again, with memories of just what real 
Texas hospitality means. 
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Sending Pictures by Wire and Radio 


Latest marvel of science does for the camera what the microphone 
of the radio does for the human voice. 
“impossible” becomes an everyday fact 


OUR years ago when President Harding was 
inaugurated, the world was startled by the 
announcement that his voice was heard in 

every part of the United States. The speech 
was picked up by the sensitive microphone into 
which he spoke and was transmitted from broad- 
casting station to broadcasting station over direct 
telephone wires. Marc Antony’s classic plea 
to the citizens of his country to lend him their 
ears had been answered, and in this case millions 
of people willingly gave their attention to the 
inaugural address of the President. This was, 
indeed, a triumph in sound transmission. 

The period of time between that inauguration 
and the present has been replete with startling 
and epoch-making events. When Calvin Cool- 
idge, the disciple of “Law and Order,” was 
inaugurated on March 4, 1925, his voice was heard 
by at least twenty-five millions of people. But 
that was not all. His very image, as he stood 
with hand uplifted, taking the oath adminis- 
tered by Chief Justice Taft, was transmitted 
simultaneously to San Francisco, Chicago, and 
New York. Sight has followed the progress of 
sound in this meteoric achievement of trans- 
mission of pictures. 

A marvelous thing about this new invention 
is the fact that, according to the engineers who 
devised the process, pictures may be sent either 
by wire or by radio. Thus the eye of the camera 
is keeping pace with the microphone of the radio. 
The inauguration and the publication of the 
pictures of the scene the same day in a half dozen 
cities demonstrated beyond all doubt the capa- 
bilities of this new system of picture transmission 
over transcontinental distances. 


It is an interesting fact that the photos were 
transmitted by two separate and distinct sys- 
tems invented almost coincidentally and that in 
each case the result was remarkably successful. 
Nine cities linked 


One more dream of the 


result. In case of error, correction can be made 
during the process. By simply throwing aswitch, 
a Telepix machine can be used either for sending 
or receiving. 





together in a pic- 
ture-leased wire 
service received 
the photographs 
sent by the At- 
lantic and Pacific 
Photos, Inc., while 
New York, Chi- 
cago, and San 
Francisco were 
supplied by the 
American Tele- 
phone and Tele- 
graph Company. 
Five different pic- 
tures were sent by 
“‘Telepix,’’ while 
nine views were 
transmitted by the 
A.T.andT. Both 
companies de- 
clared the pictures 
a commercial suc- 
cess and labeled 
this as the “‘pic- 
ture age” in news- 

paper history. 
The average 
time required for the transmission of a picture as 
sent by the A. T. and T. Company was about 
seven minutes. As sent by Telepix it is about an 
hour to an hour 
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and a quarter. 
Telepix pictures 
differed from those 
sent by the A. T. 
and T. in that the 
receiving machine 
was installed in 
the various news- 
paper offices, while 
the telephone 
company’s pic- 
tures were distrib- 
uted from its 
offices in the three 
cities to which 


service was furn-" 


ished. 

Telepix pictures 
are sent in broad 
daylight and-the 
picture is visible 
while being trans- 





HE ABOVE WIRE PICTURE of Convention Hall, Cleveland, where the 

Republican party nominated President Coolidge last June, is an example 
The blurred vertical lines have been elimi- 
nated by the new method 


of the earlier wire picture process. 


mitted. Further- 
more, it is not nec- 
essary to wait for 
the development 
of a film to see the 





IVID as a half tone made from an original photograph print is the above 

picture of President Coolidge on his way to his inauguration, although the 

picture was transmitted over telephone wires from Washington to New York. 

Refinements made in the wire picture process since the Republican Convention 
in Cleveland in June renders the transmission virtually perfect 


The method of receiving of A. T. and T. pic- 
tures has been considerably improved since the 
last experiment. At that time pictures were 
composed of vertical lines of varying thickness, 
and were not as suitable as they might be for 
reproduction in newspapers. On this occasion, 
instead of using an apparatus which traced lines 
of varying thickness by a “‘light pencil” on the 
film, they employed a method of varying the 
intensity of the light. Though the picture is still 
laid down in lines at the rate of one hundred to 
an inch, they meet almost perfectly and the effect 
of the striping is eliminated. 

I shall never forget the thrill I experienced 
while looking upon that epoch-making scene in 
Washington when I realized that my eyes and 
the cameras in front of the great throng gathered 
on the Capitol grounds were gazing upon a scene 
that, in a short time, would be visible to friends 
in San Francisco. I thought of Abraham Lin- 
coln as he stood upon that very spot where Calvin 
Coolidge was delivering his message. What 
would not the world give to have had a photo- 
transmitting machine working at that time! 

Representatives from all the nations of the 
earth were assembled before the stand that day 
and their pictures, with that of the Supreme 
Court, members of Congress, the Senate and the 
House were flashed before the view of millions of 
people thousands of miles away. The systems 
have been worked upon and developed over 4 
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long period of time. That developed in the Bell 
System engineers is the outcome of a series of 
experiments covering several years. It provides 
a simple, rapid, and accurate photographic trans- 





I Nw 4 IS THE MARVELOUS MACHINEfperfected by American Telephone 
A’ Telegraph Company engineers, which transmits pictures by wire with all 


the clearness of an original photographic print. 


mission system which represents the association 
of many recent inventions by telephone engineers 
with standard types of telephones and telegraphic 
apparatus readapted to the new use. 

The genius of Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor 
of the telegraph, and Alexander Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, were on this day 
jointly and severally glorified in electric trans- 
mission. The simplicity of it all was startling, 
for a positive, transparent film, 5 x 7, after trans- 
mission, 
guishable from an ordinary 
ready for newspaper or other reproduction. 


was in such form as to be indistin- 
photograph and 
Line 


where he conducted an exhibit for nine months, 
“The Book of Knowledge”’ was awarded the gold 
medal and medal of honor for educational merit. 

He attends every possible gathering, whether it 
be an Elk’s reunion or a Moose Convention, but 
he is at his best while attending a National Edu- 
cation Association Convention, meeting teachers 
and superintendents, those who are doing effec- 
tive work in education. These people long ago 
discovered that everything that aids the young 
folks in their quest for information is an import- 
ant factor in education. 

Addressing ten thousand teachers at the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Convention never phased 


At the operator’s hand is the 

rotating cylinder upon which a film is wrapped. A light beam of varying inten- 

sity passes through the film, is changed into a varying electric current and 

transmitted over telephone wires to a receiving machine of the same construc- 

tion hundreds or thousands of miles away. The machines can be adapted to 
either sending or receiving 






drawing, too, can be transmitted with fidelity. 
The films were transmitted while still wet, 
eliminating any delay caused by drying or mak- 
ing special plates. It was rolled up in cylin- 
drical form and in- 
serted in the trans- 
_ mitter. During 
operation a very 
small and intense 
beam of light 
shines through the 
film on to a photo- 
electric cell within. 
The film is rotated 
at a uniform speed 
and by means of a 
screw mechanism 
advances parallel to 
the axisof the 
cylinder. The mo- 
tion of the light 
relative to the cyl- 
Inder is exactly the 
same as that of a 
phonograph needle 
on acylinder record. 
Consequently, each 
minute portion of 
the picture in turn 
effects the intensity 
of the light reaching 
the photo-electric 
cell, and this vari- 
ation ‘n the amount 
of light striking the 
sensitive surface of 
the cell generates 
a current, which, 
through the agency 
of a vacuum tube 
amplifier and mod- 
ulator, controls the 
magic current flow- 
ing through the 
telephone wire. That is ail there is to the 
sending process, but at the receiving end there 
was an unexposed photographic film being ro- 
tated under a beam of light in the same 
manner as that at the transmitting end. The 
two films, however, rotate at exactly the 
same speed and the impulses, started from the 
photo-electric cell by the beam of light at the 
sending end, control, by means of a new device 
known as “a light valve,” the amount of light 
reaching the film at the receiving end. 

The same process, as has been demonstrated 
in previous tests, can be applied to the transmis- 


Giving Boys and Girls a Chance! 
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C. Baxter Peyton. He is as much at home in 
such a gathering as if he were addressing the lady 
of the house in the early days and convincing her 
that his books were what her children needed to 
lay a foundation for character-building. Visit- 
ing thousands of homes from the Mexican border 
to the Canadian line and covering cities from 
coast to coast, he insisted that the universal and 
dominating desire of every mother should be to 
provide an education for her children. 

When a replica of the “Home Sweet Home” 
cottage of John Howard Payne at Easthampton, 
Long Island, was built by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Washington, D. C., Mr. Pey- 











sion of pictures and any kind of graphical matter 
by radio means when atmospheric conditions 
are such as to give steadiness of transmission 
and freedom from interference. 

As in radio broadcasting, perfection is ob- 
tained by the use of wire which concentrates 
seemingly, the light or sound in transmission. 
In the office of President Gifford I saw the letters 
and telegrams pouring in from all parts of the 
country. Hard-headed, practical business men, 
telephone and telegraph engineers, whose nerves 
are not apt to be disturbed by earthquakes or 
cyclones, were sending in telegrams replete with 
adjectives and expressions of superlative joy. 

From San Francisco came the word ‘‘superb.”’ 
Every sound, every word, came though perfectly 
and the concert of the Marine Band proved a 
treat indeed. In Oakland it was called ‘‘the best 
transcontinental service ever given.”’ Kansas 
City reported very little hum on the wire and 
insisted that the transmission was extremely 
good. Denver used the word “‘wonderful.”’ Los 
Angeles didn’t forget California’s pet word 
“unusual,” and called it “miraculous.” Pitts- 
burgh was less laconic, but just as enthusiastic, 
and declared that the service “‘came through 
great.” Minneapolis reported an audience of 
nearly a million fans and said that the speech 
was heard by 200,000 school children in the 
rooms and that the State Legislature adjourned, 
and that every hall, church, and theatre was filled 
to capacity by people who were listening in on 
the radio. In fact, it was reported that business 
was suspended while the wonders “that God 
hath wrought” were being given to the people 
of the wires. From Hartford, Boston, and New 
England came reports that no other event had 
ever been enjoyed by so many people at one time 
as the inauguration of President Coolidge, who 
was seen and heard within a few minutes by the 
home folks. 

The cycle of a century had elapsed since a New 
England President was inaugurated, and it was 
fitting that an invention that came out of New 
England should celebrate the induction into 
office of the first New England President since 
John Quincy Adams and the first President born 
in Vermont, the first commonwealth to be ad- 
mitted to the Union of the thirteen original 
states. 

The nation, this day, was knit together by 
wires of copper, emblematic of a citizenship 
bound together with friendship’s “strongest 
hoops of steel” in the bonds of a comradeship 
in which every individual saw and heard and 
became a component part of the government 
under which he lived. 


ton was present: when President Harding at his 
last official function, June 4, 1923, dedicated this 
building, it is not surprising that Mr. Peyton 
added to a library of books for this model home. 

Having met eight Presidents of the United 
States and members of as many different cabi- 
nets, Senators, Congressmen and Governors, and 
having received from them the highest endorse- 
ments for his books, he naturally takes pride in 
the scope of his activities. 

Mr. Peyton was one of the honored guests at 
the recent dinner given by the White House 
Correspondents’ Association at The Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington to President Coolidge and 
Continued to page 375 
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TICKLING the NATION 











Humor—best ORIGINATED during “bright college years,” 
but best APPRECIATED in the years that follow 














SWEDE Humor 
An autoist, in great distress, 
Was mopping his bald head 
Before a ranch-house. “Have you got 
A monkey-wrench?” he said. 
4 4 4 
The rancher tall, from Sweden's shore, 
Did open wide his eyes— 
‘She bane a cow-ranch,”’ answered he, 
In disgusted surprise. 
—Lehigh Burr. 


4 4 4 


EurREKA! 
Diogenes (meeting Athenian College 
Freshman)—Well, Jack, whaddya know? 
A. c. f.—Oh, nothing much. 
And Diogenes blew out his lantern and 
went home to bed. —Purple Parrot 


4 4 4 


First Stude—Isn't it funny people say a 
flapper’s hair is short and a cake-eater’s long. 

Second—And they are both the same 
length. 

First Stude—That’s what I call hair- 


splitting.” —Pitt Panther. 


4 4 4 


Extra! 
Dressed in her father’s trousers, 
A silly maid one day 
Went and eloped with a fellow: 
What will the papers say? 


Read then the startling headline 
(Such are the whims of chance) 
That sprang next day from the presses, 
‘FLEES IN PAPA’S PANTS.” 
—Dodo. 


4 4 4 


Hobs—Where are you from, old fellow? 
Nobs—England. 
Hobs—You speak good English for a for- 
esi —Green Gander. 
4 4 4 
A Hint FoR THE THIN 
JUMP OUT THE ATTIC WINDOW AND YOU'LL 
COME DOWN PLUMP. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 4 4 


Poor ForM 
Lady (to country storekeeper)—Have you 
anything in the shape of wash boards? 
Storekeeper — Nothing but spareribs, 
ahaa: —Pitt Panther. 
4 4 4 
Statistician—Does the government suit ‘you? 


Farmer—Pretty well, but I'd like to see more 
rain. 


— Jack-o-lantern. 


THE BreakFAst Hour 
By a Hasher—Apologies to Longfellow 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
As the day is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the co-ed’s slumber 
Which is known as the breakfast hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
Windows go bang on the sill, 

Doors slamming with clatter and racket 
And voices sleepy but shrill! 


In my kitchen I see from the doorway, 
Descending the board hall stair, 
Grave Alice, in bedroom slippers, 
And Edith with uncombed hair. 


There is Grace, in a faded apron, 
Length—barely to her knees, 

And Mary in ragged coat sweater, 
Does the poor girl think she'll freeze? 


““Good-morning,”’ and then dead silence, 
And I know from their sleepy eyes 

That girls can eat in a stupor, 
And that “first hour” cracks won't be wise. 


Do you think, fair blue-eyed co-ed, 
So beautiful on a dance floor, 
Your fusser would be so enraptured 
Were you seen from the hasher’s door? 
—Colorado Dodo. 


4 4 4 


She—So you were at the wedding. Did you 
give the bride away? 
He—No, but I could have. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 4 4 


THE Horrip THING 

First Sorority Girl—Did Jerry act nasty 
when you gave him back his pin? 

Second Ditto—I should say he did! The 
horrid thing took out his nail file and 
scratched a cross on the back of the pin. 

First S. G.—Well, what's that to you? 

Second S. G.—Why, there were four 
crosses there already. 

—The Green Gander. 


4 4 4 


In teaching the rising generation the his- 
tory of Ruth, the gleaner, it is important 
to dis-associate the young mind from Ruth 
of home run fame. 

The Houghton Line. 


4 4 4 
“How do you like your new roommate?” 
“Oh, he's all right, but he's got a lunch- 
wagon mouth.” 
“Lunch-wagon mouth?” 
“Uh huh—open all night.” 


—The Brown Jug. 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR IS A GUY WHO CAN 
TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THE FIFTH EGYPTIAN 
DYNASTY, BUT FORGETS WHERE HE LEFT 
HIS UMBRELLA. 

— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 4 A 


SipE Burns, Too 
Little Bobby Burns 
Sat on a stove— 


Little Bobby Burns. 


Little Bobby Burns 
Didn't go to heaven— 
Little Bobby Burns. 
—The Green Gander. 
4 4 4 
Prof. of Astronomy—That star is Venus, 
it was named after a very beautiful woman. 
Small voice in rear—Was that the star the 
Wise Men followed? 
—Pitt Panther. 
4 4 4 
"Just think, three thousand seals were used 
to make fur coats last year.” 
“Isn't it wonderful that they can train ani- 
mals to do such work!” 
— Juggler. 
4 4 4 
Beal—How did my son carry on the busi- 
ness while | was gone? 
Clerk—Oh, he carried on all right, but he 
forgot the business. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 4 4 


Two little coons on the bridge a sittin’, 
Two little bones back and forth a flittin’, 
A hole in the board where a knot was missin’, 
Par-a-dice lost. 

—The Green Gander. 


4 4 4 


RESOUNDING 
Mother—I'm surprised at you! 
him kiss you twice! 
Daughter—Nonsesne, Mother! That must 
have been the echo! 


I heard 


— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 4 4 


Knowing what everybody else thinks about 
us makes life more interesting; not knowing 
it makes life more enjoyable. 

—The Brown Jug. 


4 4 4 


Someone played a dirty trick on the widow 
Jenkins. 

Zasso! 

Yes, they turned out the lights in the 
church at her third wedding, and they gave 
her the laugh because she found her way to 
the altar alone. 

— Jack-o-lantern. 
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“NX VERY man has a right to two careers, the 

kK one he must follow and the one he wants 
to adopt. 

Martin Beck elucidated the theory to me in 
the splendid stone house he has built with part 
of the ten million dollars he has made as a vaude- 
ville magnate. Mr. Beck vaudeville. 
But he served it and it served him for twenty- 
seven years, that he might be free to do what he 
wants to do. 
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He is doing it in building a theatre 
jewel-like in its beauty, one that critics have 
said is the most beautiful in the world, where 
operas and dramas are produced, and in con- 
structing another to be called the Theatre 
Intime, in which he will produce plays of an 
intimate character. 

walked the streets of New York 
said Mr. Beck in his home that within 
is like a baronial castle, at 13 East Sixty-seventh 
Street. “But my dreams walked with me. I 
love beauty. I wanted to do beautiful things. 
But I realized that I could not do them at once. 
I needed security. 
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That sense of security must 
be the bridge on which I should cross to the 
things I wanted to do. That was thirty years 
I was a poor young actor. I had carried a 
spear in provincial companies in my native 
Hungary. I was fired by what I had heard of 
the land of opportunity. I came to this country 
as other ambitious young immigrants have come. 
I got an engagement as utility man at the Irving 
Place Theatre. Chevalier Heinrich Conreid was 
the director of the theatre. Afterwards he be- 
came director of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

“T earned, according to the part I played, four 
dollars to twelve dollars a week. The bill was 
frequently changed. It not unusual for 
Chevalier Conreid to make four productions a 
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week. I have often played four parts in a week. 
“Hard days! I was not occasionally, but 
usually hungry. My trousers were as often 





finished with fringe as with a well functioning 
hem. I thought of beautiful playhouses and 
beautiful plays. The vision was always with me. 
But to make it a reality I knew I must earn more 
money than I could earn as an actor. In the 
summer I worked at anything I could. It was 
about the play house, for I was always hanging 
about the theatre. I lovedit. I got a job fixing 
up the freaks at the Eden Museum. I put the 
the bearded lady. Fact. And I 
with Paine’s fireworks. At Aurora, 
Illinois, I was employed in the hold of the ship 
Kearsarge. My job was to keep the ship mov- 
ing and to set off the fireworks. 

“One night it rained. The audience went 
home. I kept on moving the ship about and 
exploding fireworks for three hours. No one 
remembered to tell me to suspend activities. It 
was no one’s business to keep the stoker informed 
of metereological conditions. 

“T was playing with a barnstorming company 
in St. Louis when the company stranded. I 
undertook to get the company out of hock. 
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Two Careers are Every Man’s Right 


Not all men, however, are able to attain their vision— and 


but few of them succeed in reaching the final goal of their 
ambition, as this dreamer has done 


By ADA PATTERSON 


Formally speaking, I assumed the management. 
I took the company to Kansas City and Omaha 
and other towns and got it back to New York. 
We arrived in a solvent state. Light was tinge- 
ing the edge of my darkness. I perceived the 
first plank in the bridge of security. I could 
manage. 

“In minor capacities I became part of the 
Orpheum circuit. Then its president. I was 
twenty-nine when I went into vaudeville. I 
was with it for twenty-seven years. But I would 


gers BECK came to America, an ambitious 
immigrant from Hungary, poor in pocket but 
rich in ideas—with all the flaming worship of beauty 
inherent in the artistic traditions of his country 
ablaze in his soul. He had some years of poverty 
and bitter toil, then more years of amazing material 
success. Now, with all the money he needs at his 
command, he is transforming his dreams of beauty 
into visible form 





rather not talk about it. I never look back. I 
draw what wisdom I can from experience, but 
the past does not live for me. I cast it, where it 
belongs, on the rubbish heap.” 

Martin Beck built as well as managed theatres. 
Sixty of them. Further than that he has not 
tried to count. One was the poem in white stone 
and marble and red velvet, that became Keith’s 
Palace Theatre. He remodelled many and 
bought others. He booked thousands of vaude- 
ville acts. All through the more than a quarter 
century as an executive of the Orpheum, dreams 
of greater beauty haunted him. 

Marion Morgan, while directing her dancers 
on his circuit, talked to me about the great man 
of the Orpheum at whose name time seeking 
vaudevillians trembled. 

“He is a strange man,” she said. “He is 
stern. He speaks his mind and to the listeners 
it is not always a pleasant mind. But I never 
knew anyone who had such an admiration, a 
sheer reverence, for beauty in art.” 

He left vaudeville when through it he became 
a multi-millionaire. It had enabled him to 
achieve three aims. He could build a home as 
he desired, of the space and the substantial 
beauty of one he had viewed in a castle built 
high on the rocks in Hungary. He could build 
a theatre. The Martin Beck Theatre in white 
stone at 207 West Forty-fifth Street opened last 
month with an operetta. The third aim was to 
build a mausoleum. 

“Tt is not a new idea,” he said, smiling across 
his library table. ‘‘The Greeks did it. Mine 
is at Cypress Hills on Long Island. My home 
houses my heart. My theatre my spirit. My 
mausoleum will some day be my place of rest, a 
final rest, as I believe, for both.” 

Out of his experience with gnawing hunger, 
with tormenting ambition, with two- and three- 
a-day artists and offerings, Mr. Beck distilled a 
philosophy. It received its impetus from Son- 
nenthal. The actor who was Germany’s Sir 
Henry Irving heard the dark-haired, compactly- 
built youth floundering through a marsh of un- 
truths in the effort to impress a manager with his 
experience, that the manager would engage him. 

“My boy,” said the tragedian, “in art as in 
life there is but one working motto, ‘Semper 
verum.” ” 

The lad hastened to a Latin dictionary. Hot 
blushes stained his cheek while he read, ‘“‘Always 
true or always the truth.” 

“I never told another lie,” he said, his hand 
assaulting the shining mahogany of his library 
table. “I adopted the motto. I recommend it 
for every one. It is, as the great Sonnenthal 
said, a good working motto. There is none 
better. 

“T will show you that it is so by telling you of 
Sarah Bernhardt. I wanted a new act and a 
big name. I was in Europe seeking them. I 
met Bernhardt. I told her I would like her to 
come to America to tour the Orpheum circuit. 
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She said she liked America and would like to 
pay it another visit. We agreed upon terms. 
The matter was practically settled. She invited 
me to dine at her home next day. 

“T was congratulating myself upon a fortunate 
coup when a thought chilled me. ‘She does not 
know that to fulfill the contract she will have to 
play twice a day. If she does know it, she may 
throw up the contract.’ I knew that I ought to 
tell her, yet I would rather have hanged by the 
nearest bridge across the Seine until I was dead. 
I went to her home. She received me graciously 
and presented me to six or eight friends. She 
placed me beside her at the table. I twisted in 
my chair. I cleared my throat. I lifted my 
napkin and laid it down again. 

““*Madame the Divine,’ I said chokingly, ‘I 
have wondered whether you know that in the 
vaudeville houses in America artists play twice 
a day and’—ghostly fingers seemed to be trying 
to strangle me—‘Sundays.’” I gulped the 
words, but the alert brain heard and registered. 

“She shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 
‘Chere amie,’ she said, ‘what does it matter? I 
am always at the theatre. It is of no import- 
ance.’ 

“T had been tempted to lie. Or rather to leave 
the truth unuttered. Had I done either and 
she had come to America unaware and discov- 
ered a trick, what would she have done? What 
an anti-climax to Sarah Bernhardt’s much-adver- 
tised American tour in vaudeville! I felt as 
though I were crawling from beneath an avalanche 
of mountains. 

“Semper verum was, as Sonnenthal had prom- 
ised, such a good working motto that my artists 
went out of my office satisfied without asking for 
contracts. They had my word about terms. 
That was enough. 

“T have always told the truth to my associates 
ind encouraged them to tell the truth to me. 
It wasn’t always a pleasant truth that I told or 
heard. But one does not go forth to battle 
armed with a bottle of cologne. One rolls up 
his sleeves and does battle, bloody battle, with 
his knuckles. Business is a battle. It should 
never be a prevarication exchange. It does not 
need to be. The best and biggest business is 
built upon a foundation of truth. 

“Semper verum is the antithesis of P. T. Bar- 
num’s rule. Mr. Barnum said ‘The public likes 
to be humbugged.’ I don’t agree with him, but 
I understand him. What he expressed was 
showmanship. He was creating an illusion. In 
that sense the amusement world, the land of 
make believe, is all lies. The spirit of the show- 
man must be considered. The mother who 
soothes her child to sleep with a fairy story is not 
a liar.” 

Martin Beck, long the king of one domain of 
vaudeville, does not rank himself as a successful 
man. 

“A man’s success cannot be measured by 
money,” he said. “It is leaving behind one 
something that is worth while. John D. Rocke- 
feller was not a successful man while he was 
building an enormous fortune. He has been 
successful only since he has been doing fine 
things, as establishing the Rockefeller foundation. 

“T shall not rate myself as a successful man 
until I know that I shall leave behind me some- 
thing of beauty. 

“No man is successful who is tormented with 
thoughts of dreams unfulfilled. I have been 
pursued for thirty years by dreams of beauty. 
I am just beginfiing to succeed because I am 
beginning to fulfill those dreams. I had been 
doing what I hated to do. I had forced myself 








Give us Telephones! 


Following the war, when business 
and social life surged again into 
normal channels, there came the cry 
from homes, hospitals, schools, mills, 
offices—“‘Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will 
ever forget those days. 


Doctors, nurses and those who 
were sick had to be given telephones 
first. New buildings, delayed by 
war emergency, had to be constructed, 
switchboards built and installed, 
cables made and laid, lines run and 
telephones attached. 


The telephone shortage is never far 
away. If for a few years the tele- 


phone company was unable to build 
ahead, if it neglected to push into the 
markets for capital and materials for 
the future’s need, there would be a 
recurrence of the dearth of telephones. 
No one could dread that so much 


as the 350,000 telephone workers. 


Bell System engineers measure and 
forecast the growth of communities; 
cables, conduits, switchboards and 
buildings are planned and developed 
years ahead, that facilities may be 
provided in advance of telephone 
want. Population or business require- 
ment added to a community must find 
the telephone ready, waiting. 


AMERICAN>TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BEL! SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


to be a business man while I wanted to be an 
artist. I began to succeed when I planned this 
house. I am its architect and that of the Martin 
Beck theatre. I designed my theatre and its 
decorations. One of.the supreme moments of 
my life was when I bought for my playhouse a 
beautiful piano inlaid in colors, its covers auto- 
graphed by the greatest musicians of this cen- 
tury. It stands in the upper foyer, the promen- 
ade, of my theatre, and I find delight in looking 
through the latticed windows of my office at that 
piano. 

“T have always admired Byzantine architect- 
ure and decorations. I began to suspect that I 
might still become successful when I planned this 
theatre and imported the draperies from Con- 
stantinople. 

“Success for me is translating a dream into an 


accomplished deed. When I was in London and 
again in Vienna I heard the opera ‘Madame 
Pompadour.’ Leo Fall’s music haunted me. It 
was a delightful ghost. When I considered what 
the opening attraction of my theatre should be, 
I wanted ‘Madame Pompadour.’ I wanted a 
beautiful picture for what I have tried to make 
a beautiful frame. 

“T have learned some truths in the thirty years 
of pursuit of my dreams. One is that only the 
man with vision goes far. There must be dreams 
before deeds. 

“T can learn from everyone. For instance, 
while I talk with you, I have been learning that 
while you are so composed, you are looking 
straight through me and know whether I am 
telling you‘the truth. 


Continued on page 374 
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The Head of the Secret 
Service 


Means case resulting in a sentence of four years 
and $20,000 fine; he directed the investigation 
that cleaned up the Atlanta Federal Peniten- 
tiary of graft and corruption; his Bureau inves- 
tigated the smuggling of liquor into Savannah 
in violation of the national prohibition laws, 
resulting in 142 convictions and $249,000 in 
fines, despite the fact that some of the men sent 
up were wealthy. In his investigation and en- 
forcement of the national automobile laws Mr. 
Hoover’s Bureau recovered 2,167 cars during 
the year 1924. These cars were valued at 
$1,548,561, and since the Act went into effect 
in: 1919, the Bureau has recovered 6,551 cars 
valued at $6,208,000; got 515 convictions, with 
total penalties of 527 years and $63,219 in fines 
in the enforcement of the “‘White Slave Act.” 
Of these, sixty-five of the girls were under 
eighteen years of age; two were under thirteen, 
and seventy per cent of the cases involved 
families. 

In the hectic days of excitement and fear of 
enemies of the Republic, Mr. Hoover has ever 
conducted the affairs of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation with dignity, calmness, and with that 
lofty spirit of charity to all and malice toward 
none—a high attribute to attain in an office with 
so one-sided an obligation. Whatever call he 
had, he heard it with interest and disposed of it 
with justice. Many with complaints fancied 
besought his good office, but their misdirection 
was not the offense to bring to them abuse. 
Once when a woman sought frantically to see 
him and she was admitted, some of the secret 
service thought to treat her as a dangerous per- 
son; she came to complain to the head of the 


Continued from page 352 


secret service that she had passed a man with a 
polka-dot necktie on down in the shopping dis- 


‘trict of the city and the dots in the tie shot bolts 


of radium into her eyes; the secret service men 
wanted to hurry her away, but Mr. Hoover inter- 
posed. “She is a sick woman,” he said. “Call 
an ambulance and take her to the hospital and 
see that she has treatment.” 

Mr. Hoover is not a believer that all men are 
criminals because they don’t act and believe just 
like everybody else. He is more of a philosopher, 
with all the instincts of the trained, shrewd mind 
of the criminal lawyer; he hears a man’s cause 
before he judges his case and gives due credit 
to the frailties of human nature. But to the 
criminals the line of demarcation is as distinct as 
the line between dynamite and bread-pudding. 
Theirs it is to obey the law and his it is to enforce 
the law. He is so intent on getting the knowl- 
edge of violations of the law correct that he can 
go himself down into the slums and stay in the 
atmosphere of the crime until he knows beyond 
a doubt that he is correct in his surmises, and 
when the chain is forged about the criminal, the 
loopholes for his escape are almost invariably 
closed up and the work of the courts made easy 
and justice more speedily had by both the 
accused and the offender. 

Mr. Hoover is a single man and is fond of the 
outdoor life about Washington and the care-free 
spirit that prevails most always in the capital. 
He also takes interest in the civic affairs of his 
city and is a believer in the doctrine of good 
citizenship. He is a member of the University 
Club and the Columbia Country Club. He is a 
Mason, member of the Kappa Alpha fraternity, 
and is a major in the Military Intelligence Order 
of the Reserve Officer’s Corps. He is forid of out- 
door sports and recreation. 


Two Careers are Every 
Man’s Right — Continued from page 37; 

“One must listen to everyone, but must make 
his own decisions. In all matters he must be 
the determining power, the court of appeals. 

“If anything worries me I leave it for a while 
and come back to it with a new perspective. 
One must work all the while except while he 
sleeps. I was always working at something. 

“Never look back. Face forward. The eyes 
of your mind on what you want to do. 

“There are two careers within everyone’s skin. 
One is what he wants to do. The other is what 
he may have to do to earn the other. Roger 
Babson says that ninety-two per cent of all men 
are in the wrong job. I was one of the ninety- 
two per cent. Never mind that I made mone, 
at it. It was only that I might do what I have 
begun to do. 

“T sympathize with the great editor who told 
me he wanted to work at his desk another yea: 
and then go barnstorming. He had always 
wanted to be an actor, but couldn’t afford it. 
Since he has furnished security to the future, has 
made his family permanently comfortable, he 
has earned the right to do what he likes. And 
the great lawyer who has always hankered 
after the railroad business. He is rich and sixty 
and has been elected a director in a small traffic 
company. Each has a right to his second career. 

“And what shall I do? I will build anothe 
theatre. And in the two that I have built I wil 
offer productions that I think worthy. I hop: 
to have a part in the Renaissance of the American 
theatre. We are passing through a period 0: 
muck and nudeness. We cannot sink much 
further. We will begin to climb. In five years 
the American theatre will be one of ideas.” 
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Rheabat Fabric Attracting 
Attention 


chines, insulating yarn, tape and cloth for elec- 
trical uses, into absorbent materials, high grade 
craft papers and papers for insulating purposes, 
and into calender rolls and similar fibre products. 
“Rhea’’ fibre is used as a strengthening element, 
in connection with cotton, wool and even asbes- 
tos. It is particularly valuable in this respect 
in the manufacture of carpets and clothing. 

Experience shows that one of the most valuable 
uses for the “Rhea” fibre is for fire and steam 
hose, turkish towels, mechanical and electrical 
purposes and for any uses where the withstanding 
of rotting from moisture is an important factor. 
The “Rhea” fibre will also withstand much 
greater heat than almost any other fibre and has 
strength which makes it equal if not superior to 
linen. 

As has already been intimated, ‘“‘Rhea”’ is also 
a superior fibre in the manufacture of various 
kinds of braided and twisted shoe thread and is 
coming into great demand in the shoe industry. 

Certain other similar vegetable fibres are al- 
ready being de-gummed and this branch of the 
business also has great industrial possibilities. 

The Rheabat Corporation has been fortunate 
in its selection of men to direct the destiny of the 
corporation. All of the officials are well known 
in New England business circles and also to the 
business world. The personnel of the officials 
follows :— 

Herbert G. Beede, President, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, Secretary, General Manager and 
Director, Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. & 

Henri A. Sevigne, Boston, Mass., and Nashua, 
N. H., Vice President, Managing Director, Na- 
tional Bread Wrapping Machine Co., Nashua, 
N.H. Sole Owner, Sevigne Foundry & Machine 
Co., Nashua, N. H. George B. Keene, Boston, 
Mass., Treasurer, former banker, Augusta, 
Maine; Oriental Importer. The Directors are 
R. S. Milliken, Nashua, N. H., manufacturer and 
banker; Delmer A. Barrows, Johnson, Vt., 
owner of Johnson Woolen Miils, Johnson, Vt.; 
John W. Rockwell, Medford, Mass., Capitalist; 
Eugene D. Stocker, New York, N. Y., President 
and Director, United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corporation, New York City, N. Y.; Daniel F. 
Doherty, Springfield, Mass., President, U. S. 
Braid Company, Westfield, Mass.; N. Stuart 
Campbell, Providence, R. I., Treasurer and 
Director, National Rhea Co., Putnam, Conn., 
Treasurer Providence Rhea Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; D. E. De Lape, Boston, Mass. 
Chemist. 
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Playgrounds a Right of 
American Children - 
Continued from page 351 


and the money will be furnished by Mr. Heck- 
scher. As an endowment will provide the neces- 
sary annual upkeep when the costs have been 
determined, the city will be under no expense 
other than that required to provide light, water, 
police protection and the upkeep of the avenues 
of access. 

The vital thought in completing the work as 
speedily as possible is that it will encourage 
people in other cities to emulate the example of 
Mr. Heckscher in New York. There is infin- 
itely more need for playgrounds than for golf 
courses. The urgent necessity is to provide a 
place adequate for the smaller children—the 
little children who need the stimulating and 
invigorating benefits of a playground where they 
can indulge in the play that brings color to pale 
cheeks, develops the muscles of tiny arms and 
legs, clears the eyes, and permits the children 
to feel the breath of God in the open areas, to 
know the rustling of leaves in the trees and feel 
the warmth of sunshine, roll and roam on the 
grass, snuggling close to Mother Nature, ever 
ready to welcome children in her happiest moods. 

As Nature has already done so much, why not 
make this playground a place that will empha- 
size the fact that the best use a city can make of 
parks is to provide playgrounds? The old-time 
playgrounds in towns and cities we knew in our 
youth are now covered with buildings and fac- 
tories. The vacant lots visioned by Eugene 
Field that many of us enjoyed as boys and girls 
exist no longer. The onward march of building 
and construction has obliterated the playgrounds 
of millions of children in the last decade all over 
the country. 

At the very foundation of the republic, play- 
grounds were provided. Boston Common is 
even more sacred as a playground for children 
than as an amusement or central meeting place 
for the elders. Parks and playgrounds are, for- 
sooth, God’s own temples and mean quite as 
much in the spiritual lives of people as towering 
spires of churches and cathedrals. 

If the millions of people in New York were to 
cast their votes upon the subject, I cannot con- 
ceive of their being even one dissenting voice. 
Who would not agree to the giving over of this 
small area amid the glories of Central Park for 
the use of the little children? Make a place for 
a real playground in this picturesque bit of land- 
scape—the coming pride of the great metropolis 
of the continent. 
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Giving Boys and Girls 
a Chance! 


his new Attorney-General. It was the occasion 
of the maiden speech of John Garabaldi Sargent, 
the new head of the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Peyton is in close touch with newspaper 
men and editors all over the country, who 
consider him one of their own craft in his life 
work as a disseminator of valuable and useful 
information. 

In Europe Mr. Peyton’s friends always found 
him busy en route. When it rained and other 
travelers were sitting disconsolately in the gilded 
lobbies of the hotel, waiting for the clearing, the 
indomitable Peyton was ploughing through the 
mud of the battlefields, viewing the relics in the 
museums and visiting celebrities. 

In a modest portfolio C. Baxter Peyton carries 
more enthusiastic and eloquent endorsements of 
his work from eminent people than I have ever 
before seen. Presidents, Senators, Governors, 
Congressmen, leaders in industry and education, 
have given him glowing letters. 

“They are not for me, but for the work 
I am doing, which is the thing that should 
concern everyone—interesting our children in 
self-reliance and an earnest desire for knowl- 
edge.” 

This was a modest declaration for a man who 
had been given these letters of unequivocal en- 
dorsement in sowing the seeds that will bring a 
riper harvest of knowledge and understanding. 
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Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. Copyright book free. 
PRESS SYNDICATE, 
1169 St. Louis, Mo. 
MALE HELP WANTED—Railroad Postal Clerks start at 
$133 month, railroad pass. Send stamp for questions. 
Columbus Institute, v 5, Columbus, Ohio. 


SALESMEN WANTED — You can save money. TRY 
“*Practik Home Managing Method.” Introducers supplied 
one free. DAP. 39 Harvey, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DINING AND SLEEPING CAR conductors (white). Exp- 
unnecessary. We train you. Send for book of Rules and 
application. Supt. Railway Exchange, Sta. C, Los Angeles. 


Ladies—Earn $15 weekly at home in spare time with our 

Music and Circular Letters. Send 25c. (silver) for sample 
Music and full particulars. Sonora Music Publishing Co., 
627 N. Fremont Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





AGENTS—Quality shoes, quick sellers. Big commissions, 

immediate returns. Independent business! Repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. Write for full particulars. Tanners 
Shoe 2027 C St., Boston, Mass. 





Earn $10 daily silvering mirrors, plating and refinishing 
_metalware, headlights, chandeliers, bedsteads. Outfits fur- 
nished. Write for information. Foster-Decie Laboratories. 
1133 Broadway, New York. 
EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing 
Easy and interesting work. Experience unnecessary. 
NILEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


THE WORLDS LARGEST DOG KENNELS offer for sale 

Oorang Airedale watch dogs, automobile dogs, children's 
companions, farm dogs, stock drivers, hunters and retrievers. 
Also ame Hounds, Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit 
Hounds and thoroughbred Hound and Airedale puppies. 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed to any point in the 
United States. illustrated descriptive catalog mailed 
free. OORANG KENNELS, Box 219, La Rue, Ohio. 


People to write articles, stories, photopla: s, etc. for maga- 
zines. Inclose self-addressed envelope. GUIDE, Box O07, 
es, ° 














BE AN AD-WRITER—Young lady, young man, why don't 
you learn ad-writing? Ad-writers earn huge salaries, er work 
at home for various firms, with pay in advance. It is easy to 
learn at home and get a real noe by the A. I. method. 
Write for free particulars to A VERTISING INSTITUTE 
Dept. N. M., Prairie and Maffitt Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer 
ect to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 


earn $100 weekly and bonus. MADISON MILLS, 564 Broad- 
way, New York. 








LADIES WANTED 
Ladies to embroider linens for us at home during their leisure 


moments. Write at once—*FASHION EMBROIDERIES,” 
1525 Lima, Ohio. 
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Learn a new language 
as children learn it! 


A remarkably simple new way toé learn French, Spanish and German, based on the natural way children 


‘‘pick up”’ any language. 


As easy as reading a picture book, and as fascinating as a game. 


Not a word 


of English in any lesson—yet you read a foreign language at sight and understand it! 


F somebody told you to read a foreign news- 

paper at sight you would probably say: “Im- 
Why, I don’t know a word of any 
language but English!’ 

Yet, amazing as it may seem, the fact is that 
you do actually know hundreds of words in 
French, Spanish and German, which are almost 
identical with words in English. Over 40 of 
them, printed in the panel, were taken from a 
single New York newspaper page. In addition 
to these words there are thousands of others 
whose meanings you can guess correctly almost 
instantly. 

What does this mean? Simply that you already 
have a start toward learning any foreign language 
you choose, by the simplest, most efficient method 
ever invented. 

This is the Pelman Method of Language In- 
struction—a remarkably simple new way of 
teaching that has just been brought to America 
and has already 
been enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

Just like a child, 
learning to speak, 
you don’t bother 
about grammar, 
syntax, or any of 
the other thousand 
and one rules that 
make ordinary lan- 
guage studies so 
difficult. Instead of 
that you learn how 
to read the foreign 
language you want 
to learn, at sight, 
and to speak cor- 
rectly, as though 
you had spoken the 
language all your 
life. 


possible! 


reaction 
conservative 
tendency 
illustrate 
contraction 
theory 
absolute 
dictator 
political 
social 
ethical 
practical 
ignore 
eminent 


You Learn to 
Read at Sight 

Suppose, for ex- 
ample, you decide 
to learn French. 
(The Pelman Sys- 
tem is just as effec- 
tive with other lan- 
guages.) When 
you open the first 
lesson of the Pel- 
man Method you 





Hundreds of words you use are almost 
the same in French, Spanish 
and German 


Here are over 40 from a page of a 
New York paper: 


national 

class 
energetic 
industrial 
interest 
organization 
department 
brutal 

police 
capitalist 
administration 
inspection 
problem 
commissioner 


words you already know, to teach you whole new 
sentences, works so well that you literally read 
the course from beginning to end in French, and 
at sight. Your interest is seized from the very 
start with all the fascination of a game. 


Before You Realize It, You Are 
Speaking a New Language 


In an astonishingly short time, from eight 
to twelve weeks, you will be able to read books 
and newspapers in the language you have 

chosen — and 
almost before 
you realize it 
you will find 
yourself able 
to speak that 
language 
more fluently 
than students 
who have 
studied it in 
the old dry-as- 
dust, toilsome 
“grammar- 
first” way. 


Mr. Dawson 
Smith writes: 

““A short time 
ago a Spanish 
lady was stay- 
ing in. the 
neighborhood. I 
practised my 
Spanish on her 
and she _ con- 
gratulated me 
both on my ac- 
cent and fluen- 
cy, and was 
amazed to hear 
that I had 
learnt it all 
from corre- 
spondence. She 
has lent me 
several Spanish 
books which I 
can read with 
the greatest 
ease.” 


naturally 
liberal 
aspiration 
aristocracy 
element 
constellation 
command 
moral 
revolution 
conspire 
conference 
delegate 
historical 
consequence 


Another stu- 
dent enthusias- 
tically says: 

“T have been 
over to France 
and have given 
your methods a 








will be surprised to 

see not a single word of explanation in English. 
But you will soon realize that English is not nec- 
essary. You will find that your knowledge of 
English has given you hundreds of words, you 
already know, which appear almost exactly the 
same in French. 

You will then find that unfamiliar words are 
made clear to you by the way they “‘fit in” with 
those you recognize instantly. In places where 
it is necessary, you get the meaning of new words 
from little pictures—but the principle of using 


thorough test- 
; ing. I experi- 
enced no difficulty whatever and was able to 
enjoy many conversations with my French friends 
who do not speak English. On no occasion was 
I compelled to give up because of my inability 
to express myself —thanks to your excellent 
course.” 
Still another student sent this letter: 


“T have just returned from a voyage to South 
America, where I found that the amount of Spanish 
which the first and second booklets taught me was 
a very great help. I was given the opportunity of 
conversing in Spanish with some Spanish speaking 
passengers on the voyage home.” 


The reason why students of the Pelman Method 
of Language Instruction have been able to learn 
to read and speak so quickly is because they 
learn the practical language! No time is wasted 
on memorizing lists of words, or intricate rules 
of grammar. Why should it be necessary to 
learn grammar? Consider that a child will 
speak a foreign language correctly without know- 
ing one grammatical rule. 

Every second of the time-you give to studying 
this remarkably simple method is spent in read- 
ing and speaking the new language. Every 
lesson keeps you interested and eager for the 
next. The few rules of grammar that you 
need are picked up automatically—almost uncon- 
sciously. It is only after you can already speak 
and read readily that the subject of grammar is 
touched—but correct pronunciation and accent 
are taught from the very first lesson by a remark- 
able new invention that makes this part of your 
progress astonishingly easy. 


Remarkable Book Free 


Do you realize that a knowledge of just one 
more language, in addition to English, can help 
you win a better position and a larger salary? 
Do you know that men and women of culture are 
familiar with at least one of the principal Euro- 
pean tongues? Are you aware that hitherto 
unknown pleasures await you in the reading of 
the great works of French, Spanish and German 
authors in the original? 

The amazing free book that is yours for the 
asking tells you all about them. It shows you 
what a real business asset, what a real cultural 
benefit, what a wonderful means for pleasure it is 
to have another language at your command. 

Here you have had only a mere hint of the fas- 
cinating and enjoyable way you can now learn 
any foreign language through the remarkable 
Pelman Method. Our free book gives you a 
convincing demonstration of the actual method 
—actually teaches you to read at sight a page of 
the language you decide to learn. 

The coupon below brings you full information 
about the Pelman System of Language Instruc- 
tion. Send for it today. It costs you nothing. 
It places you under no obligation. Mail the 
coupon at once. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-126B 
2575 Broadway New York City 


Approved as a Correspondence School under 
the laws of the State of New York 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-126B 
2575 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. 


I am interested in 


O French O Spanish 0 German 
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Where Are You Going 











This Summer? 


Florida 
California 
Bermuda 
d Hawaii 





Englan 


cotland 
Holland 


Sweden Norway 


Denmark 


France Belgium 


Switzerland 
Italy 
Spain 
Poland 
North Africa 


Greece 


Australia Egypt 
New Zealand 

Manchuria 
Korea 


The Holy Land 
and Syria 


All beckon to you with 
their own peculiar lure. 
Wherever it may be, in 
the following pages you 
will find valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions 
regarding how to go and 
where to stay 
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Syria—Land of Desolation 
By THE EDITOR : 


Another installment of the fascinating account of Mr. Chapple's recent trip through the 
Near East and the heart of the Holy Land. 


KIMMING barely beyond the surf in a 
motor car along the beach of the Mediter- 
ranean in old Syria, we used a boulevard 

unknown to the ancient Phoenicians. The blue 
waves of the ancient sea unfolded like a scroll 
balanced by the undulating hills in the distance. 
There were guides on the running boards of some 
of the cars to look out for quicksand! Leaving 
historic Mount Carmel, from which the prophet 
Elijah made his ascent, in the distance, we circled 
the crescent beach into Acre. The old viaduct 
skirts the man-made mountains created by 
Napoleon’s soldiers as a vantage point from 
which to train the guns in beseiging the ancient 
city. He, too, had his dreams of conquering 
Syria—and failed. 

Stopping for a moment, we drank from the cold 
waters of this antique system. 


“Water! Water again—you Americans make me 
sorry!’’ grumbled the English passengers. 


The viaduct looked like the Croton Aqueduct 
crossing the Hudson in New 
York—shriveled by time. It 
was built by the Romans in 
the fourth century and extends 
twenty miles across the plains 
to the mountains. It was a 
marvelously preserved miracle 
in masonry. Before those age- 
stained arches supporting the 
tunnel-tube through which the 
drinking water of Acre has 
passed from time immemorial, 
I stood with a feeling closely 
approaching veneration in 
taking a second draught— 
again to the disgust of the 
Englishman. This is the oldest 
continuously used water sup- 
ply in the world, and it seemed 
like the Pierian spring on the 
north coast of ancient Syria 
on the Bay of Iskanderum. pa 
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single file, were coming and going, following the 
road beside the shore line where once glistened the 
sails of proud galleys and ships of Phoenicia that 
made Tyre the greatest seaport of its time. On 
the crest of the surf-worn chalk cliffs we had 
climbed were lonely sentry boxes marking the 
frontier—the borderline between Palestine and 
Syria. At this point the authority of one great 
nation ceases and that of another begins. On 
one side were the English ‘‘Tommies’’—on the 
other the French ‘‘Poilus.” 

Picturesque villages nestle in the valleys where 
the mountains come closer to the sea, providing 
fresh water to irrigate the fields and orchards, 
which reach to the tidewater in places. Here 
and there scraggly olive and fig trees grow, pro- 
viding sustenance for the villagers. Along the 
bleak coast, with its red earth reminding the 
American of the colorful Painted Desert in 
Arizona, “‘the camels are coming.” I met a 
Scotchman—the typical Highlander about whom 
so many thrifty stories are told. 
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represented ! 

Along the way a child with 
a goat, and big men with small 
donkeys, usually alone or in 


ancient 
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HE EDITOR’S LETTER OF INTRODUCTION, written in that 
language in which Omar Khayyan penned his deathless 
“Rubaiyat.” While Mr. Chapple was unable to decipher the letter for 
himself, it opened for him all doors in the “Land of the Lion and the Sun” 
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“‘Where from?” he asked. 
When I replied “America,” 
with a pleased expression. 
“Hoot; mon!” he exclaimed, 
me old clansman, McBride?” 
When I smiled at the question he grew angry. 


“There’s na need of smiling, mon,” he declared 
"Ye should ken McBride—he’s an American, too.” 


he stepped back 


“dinna ye ken 


I bought some native bread at a tiny hut be- 
neath the trees by the side of a chalk cliff. This 
bread is considered a delicacy. The real thing 
is long and thin as paper (some said as tough as 
leather), about two feet square. With a glass of 
strong acid phosphate drink to dissolve it, “‘it 
melts in your stomach,” but you are puzzled 
whether to use it as a napkin—or a tablecloth. 

Luxurious foliage here and there gave evidence 
of life-giving springs, every one of which seems 
to have a place in historical chronicle. 

Following the shore line we came finally to a 
town which once was known and feared through- 
out the world. Tyre, the most famous of Phoe- 
cian cities, is now but a place of ashes. We 
stopped at ancient Tyre to examine our modern 
Michelen tires and made tea, leaving new ashes 
to mingle with those that we found. In these 
days what once was Tyre is a small town of five 
thousand inhabitants known as El Sur. It is 
built around the north end of a peninuslar which 
a few thousand years ago is believed to have been 
an island. The unimpressive ruins of the an- 
cient city cover an area of about fifteen square 
miles—as large as Boston. The cathedral, with 
its magnificent monolith columns of rose-colored 
granite, now lies prostrate, a mute token of for- 
mer glory. From the powerful springs of Ras 
al-Ain, not far away, still flows the water supply 
for the old city amid the ruins of great reservoirs. 

The ashes of Tyre tell a sad story of the great- 
est seaport of the world in its time, which now 
remains but a faint history-memory and is not 
on the map. The intellectual and commercial 
center of the land of the Canaanites so often men- 
tioned in the Bible, proud Tyre, is now but a 
tomb of its former power and splendor—a grave- 
yard of the worship of Baal. 

In the early afternoon the old “57” type Cad- 
illac.of war days was careening along the old 
road into the city of Beirut. The mulberry trees 
furnished a variety of landscape in a district 
famous for its fine silk products. There are 
many mills clustering about the entrance to the 
city. The silk worm, the lowly producer of the 
costly fabric that clothed the kings and queens 
of old, is fed on the leaves of the mulberry trees. 

In the dark paths with their flickering lamps 
and in the dimly lighted, narrow, winding streets, 
the intermingling of many races indicated that 
Beirut is one of the great cosmopolitan ports of 
the Mediterranean—the largest of the Near East. 
Here the peoples of the Orient and Occident 
seemed to meet to barter for products of East 
and West, as in the centuries past. 

On the circular embankment rimming the har- 
bor was a war monument bearing an inscription 
in French relating to the liberty of Syria. An 
English Tommy who stood beside me looked at 
the poetic French phrases and swore. 

“B’gad!"’ he said, “that’s what I calls nerve. 
Outside of Beirut I never saw a Frenchie in Syria 


during the war, but still France gets the credit for 
freeing and running the bloomin’ country.” 


French soldiers certainly were in evidence, 
walking up and down, patrolling the embank- 
ment, while their comrades, off duty, were mak- 
ing’merry in the cafes where Parisian jazz music, 
the strains of which every now and then burst 


A PERSIAN FAKIR, or holy beggar, with his 

staff and the basket in which the charitably 

inclined drop their small offerings. In the Orient 

begging is a recognized profession, handed down 
from father to son 


upon our ears, gave an indication of the French 
influence under the Syrian mandate. 

The Cadillac sweeping past the harbor fur- 
nished us a glimpse of many foreign ships riding 
at anchor and the lighters and gondolas continu- 
ally plying between them and the shore. Land- 
ing us before the headquarters of the Nairn 
Transport Company, developed by two brothers 
who have finally succeeded in making the con- 
quest of the desert and carry the “Overland 
Desert Mail,” the car continued onward towards 
the hotel. 

Seated in one of the many quaint leafy arbor 
nooks of the hotel after dinner, I scarcely felt 
the sultry humidity of the evening. I spied a 
man who got up quickly from his chair. “An 
American,” I thought, and introduced myself. 
It was an American Consul, Paul Knabenshue, 
who had become a real Beiruter with the accent 
on the “rooter.” 

“First, the American University at Beirut is the 
most famous foreign educational institution in the 
Orient,” he declared. “It has graduated many 


young men and women, most of whom have had 
successful careers after graduation. They are going 


to play an important part in the Near East and 
glorify America’s mandate of mercy begun here in 
the sixties by the American patriarch, David 
Crosby.” 

He stopped and shook hands again. 
one from America looks good to me. 
will continue: 


“Next Beirut is one of the most healthful ports on 
the Mediterranean and for that reason the Ameri- 
can University was established in the city. The 
work carried on by President Bayard Dodge, son 
of Mr. Cleveland Dodge of New York, is a leaven 
in the loaf. Education is bearing fruit in the rehab- 
ilitation of the new nations of the Levant.” 


We drove to the Consulate, a beautiful house 
furnished in Persian style, built by a former 
Russian Grand Duke—now transformed into one 
of the finest Consulates in the Orient. He con- 
tinued talking about the University: 


“Here cleanliness, if anything, should come before 
godliness. Thousands of bright students have 
gone forth from this institution and have helped 
make the transition period of the Orient a smoother 
affair. The Moslems in general have come to rec- 

ize in Christian education something that is 
helpful to themselves. 

“The college is really non-sectarian, and has all 
the freedom and breadth of scope of any institution 
of learning in the United States. While the Chris- 
tian religion is not required to be accepted by the 
pupils, its precepts are not forgotten.” 


“Any- 
Now I 


It was a glorious evening. Aloft on the moun- 
tain side birds. sang sweetly as they had made 
their way to their nests in the treetops. The 
stars peeped out of the heavens and the moon 
shone down upon us with a silvery glow that 
somehow recalled the glory of ancient Syria and 
flooded the imagination. 

When I returned to my hotel room, the pros- 
pect was far from pleasing. There was yards of 
mosquito netting draped around the bed, but the 
windows were wide open for the festive miosqui- 
toes and fleas. It looked as though I was in for 
a lively night. Insects of various kinds seem to 
infest the evening air of Beirut. To pass the 
hour I studied the map of Syria. It looked 
different now. The fact was again revealed to 
me that my objective—Damascus—is not now 
in the Holy Land, but is within the borders of 
Syria, and not Palestine. Old geographic atlases 
and encyclopedias are now out of date when it 
comes to boundary lines in Europe and the Near 
East. 

Through the window I looked out upon the 
city built upon the side of the Lebanon Moun- 
tains. Electric lights gleamed like fireflies in the 
hot and humid night. Inside the cafes people 
were eating and drinking—but did not seem 
merry at the midnight hour. 

I could not sleep and came down to the street. 
A lonesome little lad followed me in the shadows. 
‘“‘Take me to America,” he cried when I turned 
to him. 

These words were evidently his chief vocabu- 
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lary in English. He dropped on his knee and 
looked up imploringly at me with his dark eyes. 

“Allah, America!’ he cried piteously. 

It was the most eloquent tribute to my coun- 
try I have ever heard. 

I thought he merely wanted money and gave 
him a coin, but he kissed my hand and mur- 
mured again, “Take me to America.”’ The 
money evidently was not all he wanted—for he 
clung to my coat and guided me through the 
narrow, crooked streets—and never asked for 
more baksheesh, and his parting words came like 
a mournful refrain, “Take me to America, my 
mother there. Allah America!’ 

One young merchant with a peculiarly shaped 
head was asleep waiting for customers. He 
awoke to sell me some cigarettes and smiled when 
he heard the American nasal twang. 


“We know not why this mandate business,” he 
said in a whisper. “We have no good business. 
We want American tourists—not French soldiers.” 


General Wegrant has done good work with his 
soldiers, but the French commercial invasion 
has not yet struck twelve. The presence of sol- 
diers and the imperative suggestion to buy 
French goods on the Oriental plan does not ap- 
peal to the Syrians. j 

When I returned, the German hotel clerk, 
sleepily winding up his clock, told me, in broken 
accents: “‘There are twenty kinds of peoples and 
races already yet sleeping in this hotel tonight 
what don’t speak the same language. Ach! the 
world is going goulash!”’ 

Thinking of my mosquito-netting-draped 
couch, I asked the clerk for permission to park 
on the roof. I rolled myself up in a blanket and 
soon dozed off under the stars dreaming of. the 
desert. The raucus screams of a parrot in the 
court below betimes indicated when it was time 
to turn over. 

The heavy dew of the morning was on the 
blanket as I awoke. Near me was a traveler 
from England, who had also sought the sleeping 
porch. 


“T say, old chap,” he said, rubbing his eyes as he 
sat up. “You have the champion snore of the 
Orient. No wonder that parrot was nervous all 
night. You’ve got a regular auto’honk in your 
nocturnal repertoire.” 


As I took a morning stretch to realize where I 
was, the Anti-Lebanon Mountains loomed up 
back of Beirut in the first rays of the waking sun. 
The chocolate peaks, rising high into the sky, 
are eagerly sought during the summer months 
as a pleasure resort. Wealthy Syrians, Egyp- 
tians and merchants from far across the desert, 
Damascus and far-off Baghdad seek this Switzer- 
land of Syria for its cooling breezes of the Anti 
Lebanons. 

A picturesque cog railroad winds its way up 
the slopes to a height of nine thousand feet, but 
we decided to follow the new automobile roadway. 
The highway is a perfect marvel of ¢curves. 
They are almost at right atgstes, and whisking 
about them one feels as though he were crawling 
in and out around the teeth of a saw. Villages 
are clustered here and there up the heavy grade. 
A “Casino” running full blast, with all the gaiety 
of Monte Carlo was one of the sights en route. 

Ceaseless camel caravans and mule trains wind 
their way up and down the mountain road all 
during the night, for much of the traveling is 
done after dark in order to escape the heat of the 
day. In one caravan the head camel was rear- 
ing a head light and the last camel carried a red 
lantern fastened to his tail. We passed one 
camel plodding along with a sleeping berth hang- 


ing from each side of his mountainous back. It 
was the queerest sort of a Pullman car I have 
ever seen, and I wondered how the passengers 
had any rest during the jolting journey, but they 
were sound asleep in both side berths. Many 
times we passed a mule train consisting of a num- 
ber of beautifully ornamented and decorated 
white wagons that looked like hearses drawn by 
three or four mules, gaily adorned, hitched tan- 
dem fashion. The muleteers themselves were 
attired in gaudy-colored costumes like toreadors 
or bull-fighters, and were looking out for hyenas 
and the deadly cobra which are still the dread of 
the caravans. 

The road was like a tunnel of trees in the valley 
connecting the mountain. At Shortia, where 
there was an old hotel—a typical Eastern cara- 
vansarie, a detour was made to the most famous 
ruins of Baalbec among the grain colored Lebanon 
Mountains. During our ride we came upon 
some trees which the guide declared were a few 
of the remaining two hundred and fifty of the 
original “cedars of Lebanon’’—the trees used in 
the construction of Solomon’s temple in Jeru- 
salem. 

Riding out of the valley, we came upon an 
Arab village near to the so-called Tomb of Noah, 
which is said to shift its position with each 
generation. Perhaps when prohibition reaches 
there he will want to move.to Montreal as the 
only enduring wet spot on earth. Noah was 
some tippler we are told by the natives. 

Under the glare of the hot sun there were wheat 
fields gleaming almost to the very summit of the 
mountains. Flocks of sheep and goats were 
grazing in the valley below us. It was a restful 
scene. Then our eyes fell upon the noblest ruins 
of all history. For thousands of vears, for cen- 
turies untold, their majesty and grandeur have 
been unequalled by the work of man. The rem- 
nants of what must once have been a colossal, a 
marvelous city, were before us, the stone remind- 
ers of the glory that had once been Baalbec’s. 

From the Temple of the Sun we made our way 
over the towering wreckage of Time to the 
Temple of Jupiter. Here, clustered in the midst 
of this graveyard of monoliths, pillars, caryatides, 
and cross pieces, stood a number of towering 
columns indicating where the other of the fifty- 
four columns had stood supporting the great 
temple. Marvelous in their simple symmetry 
and entrancing in the beauty of their Corinthian 
carvings are these monuments to the art of the 
stone-cutters of Baalbec. 

All that now remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
are the nine columns rising sixty-five feet into 
the sky and still upholding a part of the porch 
roof, consisting of a great slab of stone finely 
sculptured underneath. Imagination is fired, and 
dreamily I attempted to complete the picture of 
these structures, one of the marvels of the world. 
How they were built with the few rude tools the 
workman of that day possessed, remains a won- 
der to greater engineering minds than mine. 
There was one block of stone that must have 


_been two hundred feet long and looked big enough 


to serve as the foundation for a New York sky- 
scraper, and evidences of no steam shovels 
about. 

At the bottom of the great quarry was -the 
mate to the slab, which formed the part of the 
roof of Jupiter’s Temple, which is still standing. 
It was an exact duplicate of the other, finished 
to the last detail and ready for the hands of the 
architect and master builder to whose genius 
these noble ruins owe their origin. The slab was 
seventy feet long, fifteen feet in height and width 
—a footstool for the gods. 
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Edinburgh, 
“The Modern Athens” 
On the London and 
North Eastern Railway 
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Through Britain 


with the 


“Cflying Scotsman’ 


The swiftest train over the 
shortest route from London to 
Edinburgh, via the London & 
North Eastern Railway. 


Through the wooded hills and 
green meadows of Middlesex 
and Hertfordshire; the land of 
the Pilgrims, where the Ameri- 
can Nation was conceived; the 
Yorkshire Moors and Dales; 
the Northumberland Fells; into 
the wild beauty of the Scottish 
Highlands. 


It traverses the scenic, historic 
route—through a country richer 
in cathedrals, castles, abbeys 
and historical remains than any 
other in England and Scotland. 


The London & North East- 
ern Railway’s Royal Mail 
Routes, via Harwich, form the 
ideal link between England and 
Continental Europe. 


Make your trip through Brit- 
ain a ‘‘_LonpoN-NorTH-East- 
ERN’’ tour. Save time and mon- 
ey, and still see everything that 
matters. 


Let the ‘*Lonpon-NortTH- 
EasteERN”’ American represen- 
tative plan the details for you. 
Intensely interesting illustrated 
booklets for the asking. Com- 
municate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Whatever your travel re- 
quirements may be, the 
United States Lines can 
fulfill them exactly. 


First Class 


cabins and suites provide the 
utmost in luxury and comfort. 
Service and cuisine of surpass- 
ing excellence. 


Economy Trips 


in “cabin” and second class mean 
every comfort at low cost. 


Students’ Tours 


in clean, comfortable and exclu- 
sive tourist third class accommo- 
dations. Round-trip steamship 
fare as low as $155, New York 
and England. 


Holy Year Tours 


to Rome, the “Ideal Route” is via 
Cherbourg. The ships and special 
religious festivities are detailed in 
the book, “Holy Year—Rome.” 


Veterans’ Tours 


for ex-service men and their fam- 
ilies: 30-day all-expense trips to 
France and the Battlefields. 


Write today for Mhatrated literature on one or all of 
the above features. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
or your local agent 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL HINTS 


(Copyright, 1923, by Bennett's Travel Bureau, Inc., soo Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and reprinted by special paod tay 


EUROPEAN TRAINS 


CONTINENTAL trains are generally made 

up of coaches reserved for first, second and 
third class passengers. Occasionally one sees a 
fourth class added for the use of farmers going to 
market. Except in Italy and Spain, second class 
will be found comfortable, though occasionally a 
bit overcrowded. In such case is it easy to 
transfer to first and pay the supplement. In 
Italy and Spain we advise using first class at all 
times. On many of the mountain railroads in 
Switzerland there is no first class. First class day- 
compartments are usually arranged to hold six 
passengers and second class to hold eight. In 
Scandinavia, with the exception of a few express 
trains, no first class carriages are attached, and 
second class is converted into first on night trains 
by limiting the number of occupants in a com- 
partment. 

In England second class is practically obso- 
lete (except on trains connecting with the chan- 
nel-crossing steamers), making, therefore, but two 
classes in general use—first and third. As the 
distances are short, the majority of Americans 
use third class, which is quite as comfortable and 
clean as our ordinary day coaches in America. 
With parties it is sometimes possible to secure 
reserved “saloon”? coaches, either for first or 
third class. These coaches are divided into only 
two sections—a smoking and a non-smoking com- 
partment. There is generally a table in the mid- 
dle and seats running lengthwise of the train. 
Some saloon cars even contain fireplaces. 
Throughout Great Britain train service is greatly 
curtailed on Sunday. Restaurants and many 
places of interest to the tourist are closed on 
Sunday. Remember these facts in arranging 
your daily sightseeing. 

On the continent trains are run on various 
kinds of schedules according to the country and 
to their speed. For example, in France and 
Switzerland the best and swiftest (with addi- 
tional fare serving only first class) are the de 
luxe trains. Then comes the rapide, followed by 
the express, and lastly the accommodation or 
local trains. In Switzerland certain expresses 
also charge additional fares. 

In Italy, Belgium, Holland and Germany there 
are no rapides, but some of the expresses are 
extra-fare trains. These countries have certain 
so-called “fast’”’ trains which are slower than the 
expresses, but swifter than the locals. 

In Spain and Portugal trains are marked de 
luxe, express and local. 

In England and the Scandinavian countries 
there are only two classes—the express and local 
trains. In Scandinavia the charge is about 10 
per cent more for the. use of the express. 

Many of the best or de luxe international 
trains run only two or three times a week, and 
reservations must be made far in advance. In 
many cases to insure reservation, the ticket must 
be bought from the starting point of the train, 
and the passport shown, properly vised for the 
countries through which the train passes. Seats 
on express trains (except in Germany) can be 
reserved the day before, providing the point of 
departure is a junction. A slight charge is 
generally made for seat reservations and an extra 
tip should be given to the head porter of the hotel, 
who will attend to this for you. 

On certain trains, both in France and England, 
connecting with the channel-crossing steamers 
are found so-called Pullman cars with an excess 
fare for their use. These are open to holders of 


first-class tickets. On some Italian and Scandi 
navian trains there are observation cars attached: 
with supplementary fares. 

Sleeping cars in Europe are similar to the 
stateroom cars used on some of our American 
railroads, being divided into single or double 
compartments, holding two or four persons. 
In Norway, Sweden and Germany these cars 
belong to the Railroad Administration, in Eng- 
land to the various railroad companies, but else- 
where in Europe they are owned and operated 
by the International Sleeping Car Company. 
Pillows, sheets and blankets are provided the 
passengers, and the attendant or guard expects 
a tip of at least twenty-five cents per person. 
The average tourist uses the sleeping cars as 
little as possible, for several reasons: First, 
because he would prefer to see the country by 
day; secondly, the distance between the points 
of interest are short; thirdly, it is necessary to 
hold a first class ticket and pay an excess fare, 
as the sleeping cars are only attached to express, 
rapide or de luxe trains. (In Germany there are 
a few second class sleeping cars.) Fourthly, th: 
sleeping car reservation is very expensive. 

In France for those who cannot afford or can- 
not secure a reservation in a sleeping car, a lit- 
couchette is offered. These are open to holders 
of first or second class tickets. They are con- 
verted day coaches, with seats extended ani 
reserved for the use of one-half the number of 
possible day travelers. Occupants should carry 
their own steamer rugs as the supply is limited 
of pillows and blankets offered for hire (at 2 
francs each) at the principal stations. 

It is always well to remember to place a book, 
hat, or paper in your seat when temporarily 
leaving it, as this reserves the seat during your 
absence. This unwritten law is punctiliousl 
observed everywhere throughout Europe and 
should be kept in mind by Americans when look 
ing for a place in the train. 

The restaurant and dining cars, like the sleep 
ing cars on the continent, belong to the Interna 
tional Sleeping Car Company, with the exception 
of those in Norway, Sweden and Germany, whic! 
are the property of the Railroad Administration 
In England they belong to the various railroad 
companies. The dining car attendant should b 
sought immediately upon boarding the train an: 
a reservation made for the meal desired. When 
the train is crowded there are several services. 
The use of seat reservations in the dining car for 
the various “sittings” obviates the necessity of 
standing in line awaiting your turn, as in Amer- 
ica. An attendant usually passes through the 
train announcing the various services. The meals 
on the European trains are table d’hote, and are 
simple but good. In England there are some- 
times two dining cars on a train, one serving the 
first class passengers and one the third. The 
meals differ little except in cost. An Englis 
train breakfast is about $0.75 to $1. Lunch and 
dinnersare from $1 to $1.50. On the continent 
a train breakfast costs about $0.25, while lunc) 
and dinner vary from $1 to $1.25. Except at 
breakfast, coffee and tea are extras. 

Continental timetables (with the exception of 
Germany) are based upon the twenty-four hour 
system of expressing time, i. e., the hours are 
numbered consecutively from 0 to 24, starting 
at midnight. This avoids the use of A.M. and 
p.m. Thus “0.58” is 12.58 a.m., and “22.58” 
is 10.58 p.m. The figures “24.0” indicate a train 
arriving at midnight, but ‘‘0.0” shows a.departure 
at midnight. In German timetables the hours 
from 6.%° p. au. to 5. a.m. have the minutes 
underlined in the above indicated manner. In 
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England the A. M. and P. M. signs are used as in 
American timetables. 

Railroad tickets are shown on the continent 
upon entering the platform section of the station. 
These are again punched en route and shown (or 
taken up) when leaving the station at point of 
destination. In many of the larger continental 
cities it is impossible to see friends off without 
purchasing a platform ticket, generally obtain- 
able at a slot machine by paying a small amount. 

Children are transported free under three 
years of age in all European countries except 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Germany, Holland, Palestine and Switzerland, 
where the limit is under four years of age, and 
Finland with an age limit under five. Half fare 
is charged between the above mentioned ages 
and full fare age. All children in Spain over six 





over eight. In Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Germany, Holland, Palestine and 
Turkey, all over ten. In Great Britain, Ireland, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland, all 
over twelve years of age. Apportionate allowance 
of baggage is permitted on children’s tickets. 


Se | O M AC H WASHINGTON'S 
NEWEST AND MOST 
SUFFERERS] | “2385 
APPOINTED 
NOTICE! HOTEL 
Here is a new free book entitled}‘“‘The Inner : | NM: YY te 7 | Oh 
Sipuenien of ‘the Stomach,” ae En a physi- 


cian specialist who has studied the{workings of 





pay full fare. In Algeria, France, Greece, Italy the human stomach and vita! organs for over ; CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
and Portugal, all over seven. In Belgium, all thirty years. It is finely illustrated with X-Ray Wire HOUSE © DORON HCL 
photos revealing facts regarding the most prob- 

able cause of your troubles that have been ig- iinet 


"3 : 
EURO PE AN nored by doctors for years! If you value your _THE CENTER OF 


. health and wish to be free from stomach disorders DISTINGUISHED SOCIAL LIFE 
Travel Hints and troubles arising therefrom, write for a copy ‘ 
If you are contemplating a of this wonderful new book! Its free distribu- 
trip to Europe in 1925, you tion is aiding the authorities to decrease the 
will find our free booklet appalling high death-rate due to ignorance, 
“European Travel Hints” wrong diagnosis and neglect of unsuspected, seri- 
of great value. Send for it. ous stomach disorders that have kept people 
— doctoring without relief for weeks, months and 
BENNE I I S in some cases years. Any reader of this paper 
TRAVEL BUREAU _ obtain a copy of “‘The Inner Mysteries of the 
Founded 1850 tomach” absolutely free by sending letter or 


post-card requesting it, to Dr. F. R. Ward, Dept. 
ee A E.NEW TORK 175, No. 241 West 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Appointed Living Place : The Premier Tourist Hotel 
of the South 


Beautifully situated directly on the shore of Lake Michigan Open Throughout the Year 
ODERN and Luxurious in its 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Appointments, it Offers an En- 
Built entirely of steel, re-inforced concrete and stone vironment of Quiet and Refinement. 
A Real Home for the Discriminating 
(y= 400 GUEST ROOMS, all having an outlook over Lake Tourist. Fireproof in Construction. 
Michigan or Sheridan Road. Attractions not usually found 



















































































‘in American hotels are conspicuous features of the SHERWIN. Europe Un shoe dWi a Terms 
Sun-bathed promenade over 130 feet long and 70 feet wide. nequans nier Vitmate 


Superior Roads for Automobilists. 
Contains Every Known Convenience On the Scenic Routes of the South. 


of modern metropolitan hotel construction. Luxurious artistic Golf—Tennis—Hunting—Fishing 
furnishings and equipment, an unobtrusive, but perfect, service. All Winter Sports 


J. B. POUND CHARLES G. DAY 


Manager 


Transportation facilities exceptionally good—only President » 
twenty-five minutes, express service, to the Loop Associate Hotels: 


Hotel Seminole Hotel Savannah 
Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ga. 


Ht 0 i Sin ire tts athena Hic Rll | he iter td SS. one... 
HOTEL SHERWIN a 
anemia A Southland Paradise 
3 SAVANNAH, GEQRGIA. 
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UNITED STATES CUSTOMS REGULATION 

N the homeward voyage the traveler is given 

a blank on which all articles purchased 
abroad must be listed, as well as all articles taken 
out of the United States which have been remod- 
eled or improved while abroad, showing increased 
value and cost of alteration. State the value of 
all articles above described in United States cur- 
rency. The blank is returned to the ship’s 
purser, who presents the coupon at the bottom 
to the passenger as a recetpt. Your luggage will 
be taken from the ship to the pier by your room 
steward. The piers are generally divided for 
first and second cabin passengers and are sub- 
divided into sections alphabetically arranged. 
You will await your luggage in the section marked 
with the initial of your family name. Collect all 
luggage together before requesting examination. 
Take your coupon receipt to the chief inspection 
officer, who will assign an assistant to examine 
your belongings. It is well to have all articles 
purchased abroad packed together, although all 
boxes, suitcases and trunks may have to be 
opened. Each resident may bring in one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of articles free of duty, not 
intended as gifts, for business or for sale, but 
personal use. Also all articles of wearing ap- 
parel (mot renovated or improved abroad). 
Articles bought abroad and used while there or 
en route are not exempt from duty. Wherever 
possible, secure receipted bills for all articles 
purchased, as they are appraised on their market 
value abroad at the time bought. 

All cigars or cigarettes must be declared, but 
they are not included within the $100 exefnption. 
All passengers over eighteen are allowed to bring 
in free of duty fifty cigars or three hundred 


cigarettes provided they are for his or her own 
personal use. 

Certain articles such as Birds of Paradise, 
aigrettes, sealskins from seals taken in open 
water from the North Pacific Ocean, and spirit- 
ous liquors of all kinds, are prohibited from entry 
to the United States. 

Travelers must not deduct the $100 exemption 
on articles brought from abroad. Such deduc- 
tions will be made by the Customs officials. 
Valuable fur coats and jewelry should be regis- 
tered with the United States Customs authori- 
ties before leaving the United States, thus avoid- 
ing any question concerning duty or origin of 


the same upon return to America. Passengers 
offering, or officials accepting, bribes or gratui- 
ties, are liable to criminal prosecution. 

Baggage intended for delivery at ports of the 
United States other than the port of arrival may 
be shipped “in bond” by the various railroads 
or express companies. The Customs officer in 
command.on the pier should be notified before 
examination takes place and the value of such 
luggage be placed upon the declaration. Such 
luggage shipped in bond will not be opened on 
the pier, but will be sealed by the Government 
officials, and opened for examination by a Cus- 
toms officer at the bonded city of destination. 





NEAT MONTH — Watch for and read 
The Evolution and Revolution in Egypt 


The Editor takes a look at Luxor and King Tut’s Tomb, speaks to the 
Sphinx and parades among the Pyramlds in the Land of the Pharaohs 





SHORT SEA TRIPS 





Norfolk, Va. 
Virginia Beach, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 


via OLD 
DOMINION 


and Saturday. 


Gen, Offices, Pier 





OMBINING the delights of 
a bracing ocean voyage with 
interesting sightseeing ashore. 


Returning All Water or Rail 


An Ideal Outing 


From New York, Monday, Wednesday 

From Norfolk, Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday 

With frequent additional sailings 


J. J. Brown, Gen. Pass. 


sé 


Agent 
25, No. River, N. Y. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Why Switzerland? Ask anyone who has been there. 


Mark Twain in his “Trip Abroad’’ put this question"“to many Americans. 
Once they had been there, they said, no other place so absolutely satisfied. 
Do not rush through Switzerland. Travel leisurely. Become acquainted 
with GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever attractive for its beauty, 
wealth and intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. LAUSANNE-OUCHY, 
chief point on the Simplon line. Educational center. Excursions in all 
directions. BERNE, the most charming diplomatic city of Europe, 
where Swiss life in town and country are vividly portrayed. 
Over the electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY to the kaleidoscopic 
BERNESE OBERLAND with its lovely resorts of Thun, Kandersteg 
and Gstaad. And the garden spot of INTERLAKEN. Here the 
JUNGFRAU RAILWAY carries you to the top of the World. Excur- 
sions to SCHYNIGE PLATTE, GRINDELWALD, MURREN and 
WENGEN. 
You will find MONTREUX—TERRITET—GLION—ROCHERS DE 
NAYE, beautiful as dreams. Luxurious express trains with observation 
and dining-cars connect with the Bernese Oberland. MARTIGNY— 
CHAMONIX, these two points are served by an electric railway through 
a picturesque and romantic alpine district facing the Mt. Blane range. 
LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake district, a floral paradise, basking 
in perennial sunshine. 
THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, offers an endless choice of splendid 
resorts. ST. MORITZ, world famous for its location and sports, Sum- 
mer or Winter. ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at the portal of the 
Alps. LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, its loveliness proverbial, its 
sports and amusements most interesting. An endless variety of perfect 
sports — golf everywhere. For suggestions and Swiss travel literature, ZA : 
address SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS é OA i” = 
241 Fifth Avenue New York HOTE Ls Da N GOA ST “FRO M ~TH E A I Ry 
w& at ‘he : T- 
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Havana 
Santiago 


23 Day Cruises to 
CUBA COSTA RICA _ BRITISH 


rae 


Port Limon HONDURAS 
San José Belize 


JAMAICA COLOMBIA 


SPANISH 





Port Antonio Cartagena 
Kingston Puerto Colombia HONDURAS 
ANAMA Santa Marta = Puerto Cortez 
CANAL ZONE GUATEMALA Puerto Castilla 
= Cristobal Puerto Barrios Tela 
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WHITE FLEET 


LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises” which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 


7 


You are a 
with tactful 
officers and 
resentatives 
itinerary so 


Guest and 
care ships ~ 
shore rep- 
plan your 
that every 


day of your trip remains 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 
White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 


regularity. 
\ 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


General Offices, t Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Every Admirer of Warren G. Harding Will Want One’’ 








The Life and Times of 


Warren G. Harding 


Our After-War President 


By 


Joe Mitchell Chapple 








‘* The Bis Bicsscvis of the Period’’ 


Over Four Hundred Pages. More Than One Hundred Illustrations. 
Gilt Top, DeLuxe Binding. 


OUR AFTER-WAR PRESIDENT 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s “Life and Times 
of Warren G. Harding, Our After-War 
President, a volume of nearly four hun- 
dred pages, finely printed and copiously 
illustrated, is off the press. It was a labor 
of love for the author and will be read with 

leasure and profit, not only by those who 

new Harding intimately, but thousands 
who learned to admire and love him for 
his many fine qualities of mind and heart. 
The book carries the reader with absorb- 
ing interest from Harding’s boyhood, his 
early struggles and rise in the field of jour- 
nalism, through his public career to the 
close of that memorable trip to Alaska, 
when, crushed, as many believe, beneath 
the burdens of a too-exacting office, he 
gave up his life. Chapple, Harding’s in- 
timate friend, was with the President on 
that trip and at the end, and he tells the 
story in a way that shows his heart was in 
the work. 


(From Boston Evening Transcript, July 30, 
1924) 


OUR AFTER-WAR PRESIDENT 


“Warren G. Harding, Our After-War 
President.” By Joe Mitchell Chapple. 
Chapple Publishing Co. 

The book is Mr. Chapple’s own story of 
his trips with President Harding to Panama 
and Alaska. He seems to have gained an 
unlimited supply of anecdotes connected 
with the last forty years of our political 
history. He, consequently, unrolls the 
life-story of his hero, assuming that it is 


CHAPPLE 


Price, $3.50 


based on the confidences he received while 
aboard the “Henderson” on the fringe of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Mr. Chapple writes in a most unconven- 
tional way about all who ever came in 
touch with Warren Harding, from the 
grade-school chum, whom he afterward 
made a village postmaster, to the “sour- 
dough” mayor-host of Fairbanks, Alaska. 


(From Columbus Ohio State Journal) 


A FRIEND’S TRIBUTE 


As the people of Ohio read Joe Mitchell 
ow new book, the “Life and Times 
of Warren G. Harding, Our After-War 
President,” — will find many familiar 
stories and much space given to the kindly 
and lovable qualities of the man. The 
volume contains nearly 400 pages, but it 
was not planned as a complete biography 
and history. 

The author confesses it was written as a 
labor of love, an appreciation of the man— 
proof of the strong friendship that had 
been developed over a term of years, and a 
tribute from one whose heart is big and 
warm, to whom friendship means very 
much. 

The book appears almost on the first an- 
, wey of the death of the 29th presi- 
dent. It contains more than 100 pages of 
the important addresses he delivered on 
the tour to Alaska, and on occasions after 
he reached the White House, as well as the 
memorial address delivered by Secretary 
Hughes before Congress. The volume is 
illustrated fully. 
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President 


“This book will be cherished by the multitude 
who loved Harding.” 
—New York Times. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 
952-6 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














Barbour’s Linen Thread 
Butterick Patterns 
Carter’s Knit Underwear 
Corticelli Silks 

David & John Anderson Ginghams 
Nemo Corsets 

Peace Dale Yarns 
President Suspenders 
Shelton Looms Products 
“U. S.” Raynsters 
Waterside Corduroy 


Drug Products 


Alcorub 

Cutex 

Formamint 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 

Jergens Lotion : 
Johnson and Johnson Baby Powder 
Odorono 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pond’s Cold Cream—Vanishing Cream 
Sloan’s Liniment 

Stacomb 

Unguentine 

Vauv 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


House Furnishings and 


Building Materials 


Barreled Sunlight 
Brenlin Window Shades 


Celotex 

Danersk Furniture 

Herati Wilton Rugs 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Klearflax Linen Rugs 

Richardson Roofing and Shingles 

Schumacher Fabrics 

Sonora Phonographs & Radio 
Speakers 

Standish Fabrics 


Food Products 


Aunt Jemima 

Breads: Freihofer’s, Rice’s, Mrs. 
Schmidt’s, White Rose 

Brer Rabbit Molasses 

Close’s Candies 

Colman’s Relishes 

Cream of Wheat 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Franklin Baker Coconut 

Good Luck Pie Filling 

Libby, McNeill & Libby Products 

Log Cabin Syrup 

Maxwell House Coffee 

Peter’s and Nestle’s Milk Chocolate 

“Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese 

Royal Baking Powder 

Sperry Flour 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Swift’s Meats 

Welch’s Grape Juice 


-- Wanted Merchandise 


Clothing and Textiles 


Service 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. 
Davey Tree Surgery 
Gates Tours 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. 
Peter Henderson & Co. 


Laundry Products and Cleansers 
Lux 
Rinso 
Sunbrite Cleanser 


Mechanical Specialties 
Comptometer 


Foamite Fire Protection 
Hooven & Allison Ropes 


Footwear 
Buck-Hecht Shoes 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Appliances 
John Ward Shoes 
Keds and “‘U. S.’”’ Rubber Footwear 
O’Sullivan’s Heels 


Jewelry 
Buxton Keytainers 
Gruen Guild Watches 
Wadsworth Watch Cases 














MAGINE a retail store where every 
product on its shelves is called for. 


That is the kind of merchandise 
all retail merchants seek — and the 
kind of demand every manufacturer 
wants to build up for his product. 


For such products are ‘‘wanted”’ 
merchandise in every retail store. 


Dealers are glad to handle them 
because they know they will move 
quickly from their shelves. 


If you have a product or service 
selling to the public, the experience 
of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany with the products listed here 
will help you sell in greater volume. 
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Articles of Timely Interest 


Affairs at Washington 
By Joe MITCHELL CHAPPLE 

Maytime in Washington brings throngs of visitors 
John G. Sargent appointed Attorney-General of United States 
Representative John G. Cooper of Ohio was a railroad engineer 
The fate of ‘Old Ironsides” again hangs in the balance 
Washington the one place that every American should see 
The Father of His Country never saw the city named for him 
The streets of the Capital are a living text-book in geography 
The White House—the home of thirty Presidents 
Rambling through the Executive Mansion 
The State Department Building a place of interest 
Eddie Savoy proves himself to be a real courtier 
Visitors feel a proprietory interest in departmental buildings 
Regarding ‘“‘the exact language used at the White House” 
The League of Nations has killed the World Court 
The silver cartwheel not popular in the East 
Peruvians don't fancy President Coolidge’s decision in the 


Tacua-Arica boundary dispute 


Alexandria, the Gateway of Egypt 


A seaside resort since long before the days of Mare Antony 


The World’s Home-Away-from-Home 
Joe MiTcHELL CHAPPLE 


The Aristocrat of Hotels has cared for distinguished guests from 
every land 


The Joy of Growing Old 
Dorotuy E. PLETCHER 


“Grow old along with me—the best is yet to be”’ 


Affairs and Folks 
E. J. Stackpole gives soldier memorials to city of Harrisburg 
Irving L. Stone, head of Duplex Press Manufacturing Company 
Sir Charles Higham, famous advertising man of England 
William F. Knox, President of the Bowery Savings Bank 


Thomas W. Lawson, once famous copper king, dies in poverty 


Cairo—the City of Mosques 


The wonderful thousand-year-old City on the Nile 


Face to Face with Celebrities 


Senator Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota 

Louise Hunter, the young American prima donna 

Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska 

John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Postmaster General 

Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, the ‘Roosevelt’ of China 

Francisco Nitti, former premier of. Italy 

T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the Shipping Board 

Walter Camp was the “All-American” authority on sports 


The America South of the Equator 
POLICE COMMISSIONER RICHARD E. ENRIGHT 


A survey of the development of historic South America 


The International Police Conference 
More nations represented at the World Conference in New York 
than at any previous international assembly 
With the Police of South America 
PoLIcE COMMISSIONER RICHARD E. ENRIGHT 
An era of closer co-operation between the two Americas seems 
to be near at hand 
When Roosevelt was Police Commissioner 
Formal dedication of the “Roosevelt Room” at the old New 
York Police Headquarters 
Pioneer Police Academy of the World 


Where New York’s ‘‘Finest”’ receive scientific training 


“The Little French Girl” .... 
Marion G. GODDETTE 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s latest novel 
Has had a Unique Career 

William Joseph Donovan, First Assistant to the Attorney- 

General of the United States 

Postmaster General of the United States 

Harry S. New at the head of the biggest business in the world 
Egypt—Land of the Pyramids 


The Editor’s ramble in historic lands 
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